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Some Hopeful 


HERE are hopeful signs that the recent 
triumph of the reform forces in New 
York is going to be more than the usual 
hollow victory of idealism over practi- 


eal politics. It has frequently been ob- 


jected to the claims of reformers that while in 
theory they were perfection itself, when it came 
to practice they were amateurs, whose very in- 
efficiency constituted a greater menace to the pub- 
lic welfare than the “cohesive power of public 
plunder ” strongly intrenched. To-day this objec- 
tion finds itself without sustaining grace, and there 
is little fear that the immediate future of New 
York is to rest in unscientific hands. Not only 
has Mr. Low proven himself in office a capable 
administrator of the public’s business, but in his 
course so far since election also has he so con- 
ducted himself as to inspire great confidence in 
his abilities as well as in his intentions. He has 
shown a commendable reticence in most matters 
of public import, which gives promise of a nicely 
adjusted temperament, and in the few utterances 
to which he has given voice, particularly in his 
notable speech before the City Club at its recent 
banquet, there are evidences that the Mayor-elect, 
as of yore, proposes to be governed by a fine sanity 
and common-sense. , 

We cannot too highly commend Mr. Low’s ef- 
fort to get upon a basis with the ruling powers of 
the State. In the very nature of things a com- 
mon understanding between the Governor and the 
Mayor of a great municipality like New York is 
essential to the successful administration of the 
affairs of both. The chances of conflict between 
two important executive officers have been by no 
means minimized by the provisions of the city 
charter, and to establish an entente cordiale be- 
tween the two officers so that differences of opinion, 
when they arise, may be adjusted without acri- 
mony, and settled with that promptness which 
the public good must often require, is a duty 
which Mr. Low has been quick to realize and to 
act upon. Of course it is not always possible to 
establish such relations. It would be incon- 
ceivable, for instance, that two men so widely 
differing in character as Mayor Van Wyck and 
Governor OpELL’s predecessor, Mr. Roosevett, 
could find anywhere a basis upon which they could 
meet, or in which, if they did meet, one could 
place implicit reliance upon the protestations of 
the other; but in the present case, with a Mayor- 
elect whose integrity is beyond question, and 
whose spotless past is an assurance of the quality 


of his future, the State executive being likewise’ 


a man of character and strong sincerity, it is a 
stroke which must work well for the interests of 
the people when each becomes a persona grata to 
the other. There is every reason to believe that 
through this understanding with the Governor, 
based upon what appears to have been a candid 
talk between two men actuated by the highest 
motives, Mayor Low will secure for the city of 
New York a larger measure of self-government 
than she has ever enjoyed, and that thereby many 
of the irritations which have not helped the city’s 
cause in the past will be allayed if not wholly 
removed. In any event there will not arise so 
large an opportunity for the washing of dirty 
political linen in public as has hitherto been given, 
for all of which the citizen and tax-payer should 
be devoutly thankful, since it will serve at least 
to keep our bickerings among ourselves as a sort 
of family affair, instead of being spread broadcast 
throughout the land for the delectation of our 
seandal-loving neighbors. 

That Mr. Low should develop, in addition to 
his tried qualities as a man of high ideals, the 
desirable qualities of the practical politician, is a 
matter upon which we should most assuredly con- 
gratulate ourselves. It is an assurance that the 


Municipal Signs 


weakness which has characterized former reform 
administrations is not to appear in that of the 
coming two years, and to this extent gives addi- 
tional ground for hope that New York’s regenera- 
tion is not a merely temporary spasm of virtue. 


OR a week the encroachments of the auto- 
mobile upon the preserves of the horse must 
cease, and again the Equine King comes to 

his throne. Commendable, indeed, as is the new 
vehicle of transportment, it is well that in each 
recurring year a brief period should be set apart 

for the celebration of the virtues 
The Horse Show of man’s ancient friend and most 
faithful servant. There may come horseless: cars 
and horseless omnibuses, horseless carriages and 
horseless trucks, but the day will never dawn 
when gasolene and naphtha, steam or electricity, 
shall drive old Dobbin wholly to the wall and make 
of him nothing less than a curio to be exhibited 
at the circus, or stuffed and set up in a museum. 
One cannot love an automobile as one does a 
horse. The fine points of a lever or a crank can 
never make the same appeal to the heart that 
comes from the contemplation of the clean limbs, 
the long and graceful neck, the well-knit frame 
and glossy coat, of the thoroughbred steed. There 
may be joy in the mastery of a motor, but there 
can never come with it the sense of comradeship, 
of confidence, and mutual respect that comes to 
him who has worked alongside of, or romped in 
a mad gallop across the fields with, a tried and 
trusty horse. 

Therefore it.is proper that this annual apotheosis 
of the horse should become an inevitable function 
among us, and we trust that all who ean will find 
the time to call upon the four-footed kings and 
queens of the hour at the Madison Square Garden 
and pay their respects. 


E observe with regret that some comments 
of ours upon the Scutey Court of In- 
quiry have given pain to our friends and 

neighbors of the New York Times. We cannot 
but feel that the Times has read into our observa- 
tions something that we had no intention of put- 
ting there. This journal does not 

A Note of Es- believe in secret sessions of a 
planation court of inquiry or of any other 
court any more than does our neighbor, but. what 
we do object to, and none the less strongly in the 
face of the T'imes’s protest, is the easy accessi- 
bility of such a court to the idle throngs who at- 
tend its sessions merely to be entertained, who 
have no especial call to be there, stand upon 
benches gaping at the officers of the ‘court, 
and who by imparting to the function some 
of the atmosphere of the circus, to that extent 
detract from its dignity. No person having a 
reasonable right to be present at such a function 
should be barred from attendance. The reporters 
of the public press and others whose duties are 
important in relation to the work the court has 
in hand—in short, any one with a colorable pre- 
text for wanting to be present—should be ad- 
mitted; but to throw the doors wide open for the 
indiscriminate admission of the curious—that, we 
think, justifies the criticism which we have made, 
and constitutes a condition which calls for rectifi- 
cation. The good of the service is something 
which we all have much at heart, civilians as well 
as officials, and that this is subserved by an easy 
accessibility to the sessions of a court called for 
the settlement of a grave question we very much 
doubt. Of course secret sessions are out of the 
question. So far we agree with our complaining 
neighbor. Public sessions controlled by a due re- 


gard for the dignity of the court are all we ask 


for; and in this plea, now that we have explained 
the matter, we feel confident that we shall have an 
ally in all to whom the good name of the navy 
is a matter of importance. 


ONGRATULATIONS, well merited, are be- 

ing showered upon the New York Evening 

Post for having completed the first hundred 
years of its existence. In these the WEEKLY joins. 
No journal that is published in this or in any 
other country has cherished higher ideals than has 
the Post; nor has there ever been, 
that we know of, an organ of 
public opinion which has more consistently or 
more tenaciously adhered to the principles which it 
has chosen as guiding ones. We have often dif- 
fered with the Post in matters of public policy. 
We have sometimes felt that in its zeal for the 
cause of reform it has by its manner made reform 
difficult, but we have never questioned the ab- 
solute sincerity and purity of its motives, nor 
would it be possible to deny the enormous power 
for public good that has been wielded by its caustic 
pen. It is a credit to the readers of this land 
that so long and so vigorous a career as that of 
the Post has met with their appreciation; and in 
sending this note of good-will and congratulation 
to the editors and proprietors of that journal we 
extend them likewise to those who by their patron- 
age have made the commercial success of the ‘Pos/ 
as great as its journalistic triumph. 


The Evening Post 


N an extraordinary speech made last week at 
Edinburgh Lord Rosesery observed that he 
would like to see an experiment for a year of 

a government formed entirely of business men, 
such, for. example, as Mr. Carneciz and Sir 
Tuomas Lipton, instead of politicians. “I would 
A Nett Pope like to ask you,” Lord Hosxneny 
3 observed, “are we getting ow 

sition money’s worth for the money 
spent? We are beginning to learn the lesson that 


‘great measures must in future be carried more by 


the harmony of contending parties or by the agree- 
ment of belligerent politicians than by the over 
powering ascendency of any one faction in the 
country.” 

We shall watch with great interest what response 
the country makes to Lord Rosrpery’s suggestion. 
In the large it is novel, although in our own coun- 
try there have been instances of certain small 
municipalities going into and profiting by the 
hands of a receiver. Certainly it would be an 
interesting experiment if the management of so 
vast an enterprise as the British Empire should 
by consent of Lords and Commons be transferred 
for a proper period to the control of men who 
would regard its interests merely as they would 
those of any other large commercial venture. That 
the British Empire stands in need of a speedy and 
drastic reorganization is becoming daily more ap- 
parent, and no one envies the statesmen in control 
the vexatious problems which confront them; and 
if it were only possible to do it, it is hardly to be 
doubted that Lord Satissury and Mr. Cuamper- 
LAIN would be glad to secure relief from their per- 
plexities. 

The nominations made by Lord Rosesery 
are unusually flattering to this country, for it 
is doubtful if we can find anywhere two better 
Americans than Mr. Carneaie and Sir Tuomas 
Liptron—even though the latter might deny the 
soft impeachment. Working harmoniously to- 
gether, these two gentlemen would in all probabil- 
ity soon place the empire upon a dividend-paying 
basis, cutting -off all unnecessary expenses, insti- 
tuting a policy of retrenchment and reform in all 
branches of the public service, and then return 
to the British people a brand-new empire as potent 
in its way as the Steel Trust, and as well-tuned 
and easily sailed as the Shamrock IT. 
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Brandon and Belmar, owned and driven by Mrs. John Gerken 


Mrs. R. F. Carman’s Donner and Blitzen—Mrs. Carman Driving 




















Howard Willett’s Heatherbloom, World’s Champion High-jumper 


Samuel Willet’s Hunter, Suzette 


























Miss Ethel Cassatt 


F. G. Bourne’s half-bred Hackney, Moscow 
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C. K. G. Billings’s Park Four Gedney Farm’s Tandem Team, Passe-me-la and Pocahontas 
































C. L. Railey’s Christabel 
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Lehman Strauss’s Davelda, High-Action Gig-Horse Ralph Pulitzer and his Bay Mare, American Beauty 
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Samuel Willet on his Polo Pony, Botinus 


Mr. Hoskier’s Lord Brilliant 








Amaret—Owned by Charles H. Huskamp 





The National Horse Show. By John Gilmer Speed 





HE great entertainments held each autumn 

in the Madison Square Garden in New 

York are called exhibitions of the National 

Horse Show Association of America. They 

have met with abundant favor, and have 

been considered important social functions, 
as well as competitions in which many of the finest 
horses in the country take part. It has often been 
predicted that the favor was mainly due to a passing 
tad. If that be so it must be said that the fad is a 
long time in passing, for the present is the seventeenth 
annual exhibition, and the premium list of $30,000 is 
not smaller than formerly. It is probably true that 
the exhibitions are not considered as important in a 
social way as they were six or ten years ago, for now 
there is no considerable distinetion in owning a box 
in the amphitheatre; but the people continue to go in 
great numbers, and the gentlemen who manage the 
exhibitions are not complaining of the scantiness of 
public patronage. 

But no enterprise of the kind can be considered to 
be permanently established unless it serves a serious 
useful publie purpose, and it is arrogant and im- 
proper to call any such exhibition “ national ” unless 
it is as broad in its seope as the country is wide in its 
needs. The serious purpose of horse shows, like the 
purpose of racing, is to encourage and stimulate the 
breeding of horses of the various useful types. Now 
the question is, Are the shows in Madison Square Gar- 
den broad in this sense? [ do not think that they 
are, and I do not think that there is any effort made 
to make them so. 

The present horse-show idea is a direct importation 
from England. That is surely nothing against the 
idea as such. It is our duty as well as our right to 
take ideas that are good from wheresoever we can get 
them. But it is narrow, not to say foolish, to adopt 
an idea beeause it is English, and to stick to it with- 
out modification, even though on it we might engraft 
improvements that would make it much more useful 
for our own country. It should not be the purpose of 
a national show of America to help improve English 
horses, or to make a profitable market for them, but 
rather to help the horses that are American or are 
needed in America. Does the present show do this? 
Yes and No—particularly No. In looking over the 
long list of premiums given we find that the only 
American horse that. is recognized at all is the 
“ standard-bred trotter,” which is a freak rather than 
a type, for even in the largest breeding establish- 
ments devoted to this kind of horse there is not a rea- 
sonable certainty that any considerable percentage of 
the horses bred to trot will trot any faster than the 
chance plug of the casual country farm. 

It would have been foolish, to be sure, for the Horse 
Show managers to have ignored the “ standard-bred 
trotters,” or to have passed them by lightly, for, af- 
ter all, that is the only American type we have to show 
to the world, even though it is no type at all, accord- 
ing to my understanding of what a type is. Then, 
again, the amount of money invested in trotting horses 
is immense, and only second to that devoted to the 
thoroughbred. The association, by-the-way, has been 
unfairly criticised for not giving more premiums to 
yace-herses. In former years there were many rings 
for this class. But they did not attract the best 
horses, the owners not caring to exhibit for small 
prizes given on conformation alone. The race-track 
appears to be the only place where such a horse can 
he tested against other such satisfactorily. This year 
there is only one ring for thoroughbreds, and it is 
problematical whether it will attraet any considerable 
number. But the thoroughbred has his innings on 
the turf. and he might be left out of these shows en- 
tirely without any harm to his class. Besides, he is 
not American particularly. The original stock came 
from England, and we are constantly importing new 
strains from across the sea so as to keep the horses 
here as nearly like those there as possible. 

What we need more than anything else in this 
country at this time for our own use, as well as for 
exportation, is a general-utility horse of symmetrical 
and sturdy constitution —a horse 
good to ride. The standard-bred 
not trot with great speed (and 


shape, good action, 
drive and 
which do 


eood to 


trotters 


ninety-cight per cent. of them do not) are quite use- 
less for the purposes mentioned, as well as for any 
other purpose with which I am acquainted. The horse 





[ have in mind will make an excellent cavalry charger, 
a stylish park saddie-horse, a handy driving horse, and 
be useful in a carriage team. For such horses there 
is a constant demand, not only at home, but abroad. 
Ip round numbers there are in Europe, according to 
the latest estimate, 43.000,000 horses and mules, more 
than twice as many as we have in the United States. 
From these, if they were suitable, the great European 
armies could be supplied. But they are not suit- 
able. Here is a brilliant chance for us to extend our 
trade if we only go about it with the enterprise that 
has characterized us in other branches of industry. 
And the National Horse Show Association of America 
should help. 

What earthly good are the hackneys doing for us 
or for anybody else? And yet the hackneys at Madi- 
son Square Garden are treated with a consideration 
hardly given to any other horse. ‘The hackney is a 
cold - blooded horse, and when the blood is mingled 
with that of any other strain the result is not apt to 
improve the offspring in any way. Besides, the exag- 
gerated knee action of the hackney is entirely an arti- 
ficial trick—which may be taught to pretty nearly any 
horse of good conformation. Even a_ thoroughbred 
may be taught to lift his feet well up and do the 
“high step” with much more grace than the best 
hackney ever brought to this country. Even after 
a hackney has been educated he is likely to lose the 
trick unless kept up to the work constantly. An in- 
stance of this was recently called to my notice. The 
best performer of the last show in the hackney class 
was bought by a gentleman for his own driving. The 
gentleman died a few months later, and the horse has 
been used by members of the family, who did not 
know how to keep the animal up to his high stepping. 
A few months of neglect have resulted in this horse 
lounging along the road and dragging his feet as a 
plough-horse does in a furrow. What sense is there 
in breeding for qualities which are not natural, but 
merely acquired — qualities, moreover, which may be 
acquired as well by any other suitable horse as by 
the hackney? But the hackney is English, and the 
Horse Show people evidently think that it is their duty 
to stimulate the American market so that English 
hackney-breeders may get good prices for those they 
do not need to keep at home. It seems to me that if 
we are to continue to import horses from England 
or from elsewhere we should pay more attention to the 
types which would enable us to send back from our 
produce more than we take in. We should keep the 
balance of trade even in horses in our favor. Cer- 
tainly the hackney will not help us in any possible 
way to do this, or to do anything else that is particu- 
larly desirable. 

There have been families of horses in this country— 
and the blood of them is not extinct, though scarcely 
fashionable—which were naturally high-steppers. The 
first of such families was the famous Morgan family 
or type of New England; then we had the Clays of 
New York, and then the Golddusts of Kentucky. 1 
speak of these as three families, and so they were; 
but practically they were the same type, and closely 
related to one another. And what is more interesting 
and important, they were all of Arab origin. There 
have never been more valuable horses in America 
than these, and none that could be so easily used to 
bring about the kind of horse that is needed at pres- 
ent both at home and abroad. But one might study 
the premium list of the National Horse Show Associa- 
tion of America till his sight failed him, and he 
would never learn that the framers of that list, pre- 
sumably designed to encourage and stimulate breed- 
ing, had ever heard of these great families, whose 
blood to-day is the best that is found in the best per- 
formers of the standard-bred trotting class. But they 
give premiums for the cold-blooded hackney, which 
has been unloaded on us by the English, who laugh 
among themselves to think how easy it is to do us. 
Why, one good Morgan horse can trot the legs off any 
three hackneys ever bred, sending the latter in re- 
lays; and, moreover, the Morgan has the more grace- 
ful action, an action in him that is natural. What 
has been said of the Morgans is true also of the Clays 
and of the Golddusts. They were all to a great ex- 
tent sacrificed many years ago when the craze to per- 
petuate the Hambletonian blood tock possession of 
American breeders—a craze which has resulted in the 
making of hundreds of thousands of trotters who could 


not trot—trotters, indeed, that preferred to pace. It 
seems to me that it is the business of an organization 
valling itself national and avowing the purpose of 
encouraging the breeding of better horses to take cog- 
nizance of these things, and in recognizing the efforts 
of other than English imitators, help the efforts along. 
Neither the standard-bred trotter nor the hackney 
will contribute anything to the general - utility horse 
that is so much needed. But the thoroughbred, the 
Arab, the older American types (Morgan, Clay, and 
Golddust), will help, and we should have rings for the 
kind of horses that the union of such blood will pro- 
duce. But there are none, unless it be in the saddle- 
horse type. This general- utility horse of which | 
speak makes a capital saddle-horse, and it may be that 
such a horse will win prizes at this show. He would 
not have done so in the shows that have been held 
in recent years. The same judge of saddle-horses was 
employed for some time. He was a good judge of 
horses, as gocd as I have ever known. But he seems 
to me to have thought the wrong kind of horse was 
most excellent under the saddle. Style, I may say 
“ toppiness,”” was what he appreciated more highly than 
any other quality. From the boxes, when the saddle- 
horses were in the ring, I could name the winners 
this judge would choose in one-third the time that he 
took to pick them out. He was quite consistent in 
his choice. He had a standard, and he stuck to it. 
But I am persuaded that his standard was false. He 
got the showiest, but by no means the best. Now the 
best saddle-horse should also be the best cavalry horse; 
but when the cavalry officers took hold of the same 
animals the saddle-horse judge had picked out as best, 
they discarded them all, and went in for an entirely 
different type of horse. And I am quite sure that the 
cavalry officers not only chose the best horses for 
army, but the best also for saddle purposes. This 
year a gentleman has been brought from England to 
judge the saddle-horse classes. It will be most inter- 
esting to see what type he will choose as a standard. 
And then it will be interesting to see what the army 
officer will have to say as to this English judge’s selec- 
tions for cavalry horses. That docked horses may not 
compete in the cavalry class will keep very many of 
the saddle-horses from being shown. This is a most 
singular exclusion. This show is for the purpose of 
demonstrating to breeders the kinds of horses that 
are in demand for certain purposes. The tail of a 
horse is of mighty little consequence in determining 
what it is desirable that the breeders should know. 

There is a general idea that in our exports of horses 
we have been sending a great many cavalry horses to 
Europe or for European armies. This is not the 
case. We have not enough cavalry horses to mount 
our own smali army as it should be mounted. We 
have sent a great many mules to South Africa in the 
past two years, but not many horses. Indeed, of the 
exports much the larger proportion has been of 
draught-horses. The value of the exports of horses 
is only about $3,500,000 annually. Some of this money 
has been for trained standard-bred trotters for use on 
the gambling tracks of the continent of Europe. But 
not a considerable amount has aggregated from this 
source. Most of it, as has been said, was paid for 
draught-horses. But the National Horse Show Asso- 
ciation of America does not recognize the draught- 
horse in its premium list. This is no doubt due to 
the preponderance of French blood in the American 
draught-horse. Had the blood of the Percheron been 
English we should probably have had as many rings 
of them as of hackneys. They are as well to look 
upon as the hackneys, and Rosa Bonheur, at least, 
thought them as picturesque. 

The other agencies in substitution of the horse will 
never bring about a horseless age, but they will make 
merely ordinary plugs less and less useful and valua- 
ble. It does not pay now to breed any but a good 
horse. In less than another: decade it will not pay 
for any purpose to feed other than a good horse. So 
the breeders must be alive to the change that is upon 
them, and associations whose concern it is to encour- 
age and stimulate the breeding of proper horses should 
point the way and not be content merely to follow 
English precedents. The English are not at this par- 
ticular time blazing out any very interesting paths to 
rich new fields. Rather are they loitering in the old 
and dusty highways, bewildered more than a little by 
the pace of those who are going ahead. 
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The New Canal Treaty and the Canal 


By Henry Loomis Nelson 


WasuincTon, November 18. 

YEAR or more ago, it was announced in 

HarPER’S WEEKLY that, so far as Secre- 

tary Hay and Lord Pauncefote were con- 

cerned, a new Hay-Pauncefote treaty had 

been made. It is now announced that Lord 

Salisbury and the Marquis of Lansdowne 

have also agreed to the terms upon which the minds 

of Secretary Hay and Lord Pauncefote had already 

met. The writer of the despatch from London in 

which this announcement is made seems to have been 

somewhat confused by the statement that the negotia- 

tions, thus far have been unofficial. All diplomatic 

negotiations are unofficial up to a certain point. There 

is a certain amount of mutual fishing to be done; a 

search has to be instituted for a common ground upon 

which the negotiators may conduct their business. In 

this instance, there has been an interesting departure 

from diplomatic precedent which has made the pour- 

parlers more important than they usually are, so that 

it is worth while to consider these “ unofficial negotia- 

tions ”—-to adopt the term of the London correspond- 
ent, the mere mention of which has so confused him. 





When the Davis and other amendments were added 
to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty which was sent to the 
Senate in 1900, a new claim was set up by Senator 
Lodge and some others—a claim which, however, was 
merely the formulation of what has been, practically, 
the attitude of the Senate these many years. Mr. 
Lodge took the ground that a treaty is an inchoate in- 
strument, a mere draft, until the Senate acts upon it. 
This meant, if Senator Lodge’s assertion were adopted 
—and there is some early precedents for the view— 
that the Senate should be treated as part of the ne- 
gotiating power, or the framing power. This attitude 
explains the Senate’s assumption that it has the right 
to amend any treaty submitted to it so radically as 


to make it utterly different from the agreement en-- 


tered into by the original negotiators—the President 
and the foreign power. The Senate has claimed and 
exercised the right, notably in respect of the general 
arbitration treaty and the canal treaty, to change their 
characters—to transform the ‘one from a compact for 
the promotion of peace to a half-willing assent to arbi- 
trate on some subjects of slight importance, and to 
make the other an agreement for the building and 
control of the canal of a very different kind from that 
which was sent to it. 


Our own Executive and the foreign powers have not 
assented to this assertion of power by the Senate until 
now, and the resultant conflict between the Senate and 
the Executive has been so intense that for years it 
has been impossible for the United States to con- 
clude any treaty of the first importance with the ex- 
ception of the treaty of peace with Spain. The in- 
capacity of the treaty-making power was, indeed, shown 
in this very instance. It is generally to be assumed 
that a treaty putting an end to a war is sure of rati- 
fication, but the Spanish treaty was debated for 
months, and would have been defeated but for the 
kindly offices of Mr. Bryan, who secured a sufficient 
number of Democratic votes to make up the necessary 
two-thirds. Then followed the disastrous experience 
with the Hay-Pauncefote canal treaty, which was hail- 
ed, on its publication, to be as excellent a piece of 
diplomatic work as the State Department had ever 
turned out, while Mr. Hay was justly elevated, in the 
public esteem, to the first rank of diplomacy. Then 
followed criticism, carping, and destructive amend- 
ment, and the Senate insisted on the sundering of the 
slender tie which, through the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
united the two countries for the purpose of protecting 
any transisthmian canal which might be built, for the 
purpose of guarding it from war and consequent de- 
struction. Great Britain declined to assent to the 
abrogation of the old treaty in this manner, which, 
to the minds of English statesmen, seemed like an at- 
tempt to terminate a treaty by the legislative action 
of one of the parties to it. 


The action of the Senate brought the Executive De- 
partment face to face with a momentous proposition. 
It was simply a question whether or not to abandon all 
efforts to negotiate treaties. What possible use could 
there be in conducting negotiations if all the efforts 
of the Secretary of State and of different diplomatic 
representatives were to be rendered fruitless by the 
attitude of the Senate. Mr. Hay was perfectly aware 
of the difficulties which beset the treaty-making powers 
when he accepted the Secretaryship of State. He had 
been connected with the State Department as Assistant 
Secretary, and he had served in France and Spain in 
our diplomatic corps—if we can be said to have such 
a body. Being an intelligent observer of events and 
of human nature, he had concluded long ago that the 
United States would never again be able to enter into 
a treaty concerning which there was the slightest 
chance of a discussion. This view of his I had the 
privilege of stating in HArpPER’Ss WEEKLY while Mr. 
Hay was still ambassador to Great Britain. There- 
fore when he entered upon his duties as Secretary of 
State it was with the resolve never to sign a treaty 
touching which there could be any dispute. and at 
the moment of sending in the first canal treaty and 
the reciprocity treaties he imagined that he had strict- 
ly kept his resolution. He was rudely awakened, how- 
ever, by the Senate, for all these treaties are still un- 
ratified. while the canal treaty is dead, owing to the 
rejection by the English government of the Senate 
amendments. Some of the Senators, notably Cushman 
K. Davis, who at first expressed themselves strongly 
in favor of the canal treaty, turned out to be its bit- 
terest foes, or at least its most dangerous friends. 
Everything that has happened in respect of the State 





Department’s efforts to enter into’ new international 
relations, or to change old ones, convinced the See- 
retary that, under the old system, the treaty-making 
power of the United States simply ceased to exist. 
The Senate had destroyed it, and, as has been said, 
it was a grave question if the attempt to make treaties 
should not be definitely abandoned. 





A canal treaty, however, was essential from more 
than one point of view. It was essential if a canal 
were to be built by the United States; it was essential 
that the provisions for joint control and protection 
should be given up; it was essential, or at least wise. 
that the Executive should prevent the Senate from 
doing what England and the rest of Europe would re- 
gard as an unpardonable breach of international man- 
ners. For it had been determined upon by some of 
the Senators who lead on questions of international 
interest that the attempt should be made to abrogate 
the Clayton-Bulwer treaty by resolution. This would 
have aroused an outery throughout the world, and, if 
the notion prevailed, would have practically put it 
into the power of Congress to commit an act of war 
without a formal declaration—a power which now re- 
sides in the Executive, although by indirection, and 
which is his most important power; a power of which 
he cannot be deprived, but which he will always exer- 
cise with a consciousness of a terrible responsibility, 
and of the knowledge that his punishment will follow 
popular disapproval of an error of judgment — such 
responsibility as cannot be felt by Congress, or by its 
members, and such punishment as cannot be visited 
upon them. 





Moreover, England, notwithstanding the rejection of 
the amended treaty by Lord Lansdowne, was exceeding- 
ly desirous of doing this country a favor, of winning 
our friendship by an act of friendship. The British 
government, including Lord Pauncefote, was seriously 
disappointed by the rejection of its first tender, its 
offer to surrender its right to participate in the con- 
struction and control of the coming isthmian canal. 
It had supposed that offer to be generous, and it is a 
mild expression to say that England and our own 
State Department were astounded by the Senate’s 
action. Still, the incentive to make another treaty 
was strong. England would not consent to be forced 
to do what she wanted to do as an act of grace. At 
the bottom of Lord Lansdowne’s rejection of the 
amendments was the feeling that the point which the 
British government desired to gain would be lost if 
the abrogation of the Clayton- Bulwer treaty were 
forced from it at the point of a Senate amendment. 
On the other hand, our State Department could not 
sit idly by doing nothing to prevent the Senate from 
committing itself to the doctrine that a treaty may be 
abrogated by one of the parties to it without the con- 
sent of the other party. Therefore Mr. Hay and Lord 
Pauncefote determined to try again. In some way 
they would make provision for canal legislation which 
would not create trouble between the two countries. 
They realized, however, that no treaty could be obtained 
without consultation with that body which had the 
veto power. They were forced by circumstances to ac- 
cept what we may, for the sake of convenience and 
brevity, call the Lodge theory. This theory is that the 
Senate may change a treaty in any way it pleases; 
that although, when it is sent to the Senate for rati- 
fication, it is binding on the other power the moment 
the Senate approves it, it is, on our side, merely a 
draft which may be wholly changed. The practical 
effect of the theory is to add ninety parties to the two 
who have signed the incompleted contract. These 
ninety parties sit in secret, not only unwatched by 
the States and the people, but not in consultation with 
the other party or even with the Secretary of State. 
The introduction of these ninety new powers settles 
the fate of every treaty unless the Senate is consulted 
in advance. The corollary from Mr. Lodge’s propo- 
sition is, therefore, logical, and he makes it part of 
it. It is that the will of the Senate should be known 
in advance. So this necessary course has been pur- 
sued, and a treaty has been framed which the Senate 
cannot reject without changing its mind as already 
expressed. Some Senators, of course, have not assented 
to anything. ‘The modern Senatorial mind presents an 
interesting subject for psychological research. It is 
sometimes the mest reticent thing known to history, 
and if reticence were really or necessarily dignity it 
would consequently be the most dignified thing. It 
is very common for a Senator to complain of a Sec- 
retary of State for making a.treaty without consult- 
ing him, and when he is asked what his good pleasure 
may he with regard to some projected convention, he 
will wrap himself in his own individuality and de- 
nounce the Secretary’s impudent attempt to discover 
his opinion in advance. 


The Senate had informally declared for the treaty 
before Lord Pauncefote carried his propositions to 
England last spring. It was when this stage had 
been reached that it was announced in HARPER’sS 
WEEKLY that the two chief negotiators had concluded 
an arrangement. Lord Pauncefote, however, was 
obliged to consult his chief and Lord Salisbury, and 
it was because of this necessity that the negotiations 
up to this time were said to be informal. At once 
pressure began to be brought upon the British gov- 
ernment in London. England, as a matter of fact, 
cares very little for the Nicaragua Canal. Her ships 
that trade with the American Pacific coast will use 
it, but those which trade with the Asiatic coast will 
continue to go by way of the Suez Canal. The argu- 
ment was, however, “ Why have a controversy with the 
United States over a matter which, after all, is not 
of the slightest importance to us?” Indeed, the con- 


tinuation or annulment of the Bulwer-Clayton treaty 
involved a question of no moment to the British Em 
pire. It was decidedly more important to her to 
gain, if she could, the friendship of the United States. 
Lord Pauncefote had a comparatively easy task, and 
came back to this country the other day with the 
treaty on which Mr. Hay himself and a sutlicient num- 
ber of Senators had agreed last winter or early in the 
spring. It now remains to be seen whether the Sen- 
ators will stand by their agreement. 

It will be seen how, in securing the treaty, old 
practices have been abandoned, and the Senate’s right 
to treat an international agreement as it treats a bill 
introduced by a Senator has been accepted. The new 
plan of consulting Senators in advance of or during 
the negotiation has worked in this instance, but will 
it always work? Present conditions, it must be ad- 
mitted, are peculiar. Both negotiators are unusually 
desirous of an agreement, and the Senators themselves 
have felt that popular opinion demanded a canal, and 
presumably a treaty which would permit the eonstrue- 
tion and management of the canal by this government, 
undisputed by England or any other power in Europe. 
Moreover, the other party to the agreement is willing 
to yield at every point. The question may seem to be 
academic, but it is well worth considering now that 
our presence in the East promises to make the treaty- 
making power more important—can we go on in this 
way in our foreign relations? Will it always, or 
usually,-be possible to make treaties in this manner? 
Will foreign powers consent to negotiate with one 
executive and ninety Senators, with whom it would 
be improper, under the rules of etiquette which govern 
diplomats, for the representatives of those powers to 
consult? Can negotiations, such as those which or 
dinarily lead up to treaties, be conducted with persons 
who do not know the considerations which affeet the 
foreign power, and who have no means of obtaining 
a knowledge of them officially? 





It is not safe, of course, to predict that the new 
treaty will be ratified. All the forces that are op- 
posed to the building of a canal at Nicaragua will 
contend against it, but the chances are great in its 
favor that its ratification may be expected with more 
confidence than has been justified with respect to any 
other treaty sent to the Senate within the last thirty 
years. In speaking of the probability of its ratification, 
a word is necessary concerning a suggestion that has 
been made in a Washington despatch to the effect 
that Canada is prepared to oppose the making of any 
treaty which will prevent the Dominion’s participation 
in the control of the interoceanic canal. Canada has 
more than once prevented a British government from 
concluding a treaty with the United States which 
would have been of advantage to both countries, but 
if she be really minded to interpose now she speaks 
too late; England has already signed the treaty. 


As te the canal, the prospect is fair for the passage 
of a canal bill at the coming session. At this writing, 
the report of the Walker Commission is ready, and 
it contains nothing which can induce the Executive 
to change its support of the Nicaragua Canal to adop- 
tion of the Panama Canal. The duty of the com 
mission is to report on projects for a canal which can 
be constructed, owned, and operated by the United 
States. During the time which has elapsed since the 
first treaty was rejected, the Panama Canal Com 
pany has been busily endeavoring to secure a favorable 
report on its scheme. The government of Colombia has 
taken part in the effort, and has suggested possible 
concessions. But the question all along with the com- 
mission has been as to the terms which the company 
would demand, the price which it would ask for: its 
property. It has demanded that President Hutin, who 
is now in Washington, shall state the exact sum for 
which his company will sell its property, for it holds 
that it cannot report in favor of any project which 
cannot be owned by this government. This demand 
has troubled the French company, and its president 
has not been able to comply. If he takes what his 
property is worth at its market-value as material, he 
will get so little as to be practically nothing, and the 
stockholders, or liquidators of the old company, are 
interested in the proceeds of the sale to the amount, 
T am informed, of sixty per cent. If he asks a sum 
sufficient to reimburse those who have made the out- 
lay on the isthmus, he will name a price that would 
increase the cost of finishing the Panama Canal far 
above the probable cost of constructing the canal at 
Nicaragua. Mr. Hutin has had his day in court so 
far as the commission is concerned. He has written 
his last letter. its receipt has been acknowledged, the 
report is ready for submission, and it announces that 
the French company has not stated the sum that it is 
willing to accept for its property and concessions. 
On the other hand, Nicaragua has denounced the old 
treaty between herself and the United States for the 
purpose of clearing the ground for a new convention. 
The Nicaragua government is eager for the canal. and 
is willing to give to this government a lease of the 
necessary territory, including a large strip on each 
side of the canal, over which the United States may 
exercise police and magisterial jurisdiction. In grant- 
ing this the Nicaraguan government will go to the 
very limit of the powers which the constitution grants 
it. The rest now depends upon Congress. There the 
Panama company will strive again to make a sale 
while other forces will be found once more doing their 
utmost to prevent the passage of a bill for a govern 
ment canal. The chances of success for this oppo- 
sition in the House of Representatives are sma!! 
The Senate will be the fighting- ground again this 
session. 
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N an address delivered in Boston on November 9, 

hefore the New England Free Trade League, on 

“Our Trade Relations with the Tropics,” General 

James H. Wilson, of Delaware, advocated * ab- 

solute unrestricted free trade in natural and man- 

ufactured products to the Cubans, in exchange 
for the same privilege to be granted by them to us, 
under the protection of a common tariff as against 
other countries.” That, he maintained, would put 
Cuba on her feet, enrich her and us at the same time, 
lead to a great trade that would be exceedingly profit- 
able to both countries, and lead presently to the an- 
nexation of Cuba to the United States. We have got 
to protect Cuba, says General Wilson; why should 
we not make our protection profitable to ourselves, 
and at the same time so profitable to her that she 
would yearn for closer and permanent ties? This same 
policy General Wilson would have our country in- 
stitute with all the states of North America, and, pos- 
sibly, in the end, with the republics of South America 
also, but he does not suggest its extension to the 
South-American states at present. The North-Amer- 
ican states, with Cuba and Porto Rico, and possibly 
others of the West India islands, joined as he suggests, 
would form a commercial union with a population of 
a hundred and ten millions, of whom thirty-five mill- 
ions, not members of our immediate family, would 
sell us their raw materials and natural productions, 
and buy from us most of their manufactured goods 
and provisions, to the advantage and enrichment of 
every one concerned. If some of the states of this 
proposed union feared absorption or benevolent as- 
similation, express assurance could be given them that 
the United States would respect their political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity. General Wilson 
believes that some such union of the North-American 
countries is sure to be formed. He is especially so- 
licitous for Cuba, with the remarkable resources of 
which his two years of military duty there have made 
him especially familiar. She is worth more to us, he 
says, than any territory not now within our boun- 
daries, except Canada. No country can compete with 
her on fair terms in growing tobacco and sugar, and she 
cam raise cattle and many other things to prodigious 
advantage. All along, from the time of his first official 
report as Governor of Matanzas, General Wilson has 
urged commercial union with Cuba, so that this latest 
recommendation is no more than a fresh statement, 
with additions, of plans long considered and care- 
fully matured 
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CCORDING to the newspapers the Savannah 
A (Georgia) Volunteer Guards are considering 
very gravely whether it will not be expedient 
for them toe withdraw an invitation lately given to 
President Roosevelt to be present at the hundredth 
anniversary of the formation of their battalion, which 
they propose te celebrate next spring. The invita- 
tion was jeyously sent just after President Rooseveit 
took oflice, and is said to have been favorably consid- 
ered, but now it is reported that, in consequence of a 
recent incident. the presence of Dr. Roosevelt seems 
likely, to some members of the battalion, not to be 
congenial to some of the Southern leaders whom they 
have expected to entertain. If the Guards should with- 
draw their invitation they would doubtless add con- 
siderably to the mirth of nations, but not even a 
natural solicitude for the promotion of gayety can 
warrant a conscientious paragrapher in egging them 
on to that course. It will do them good to confabulate 
with Dr. Roosevelt, whose fog-dispelling presence seems 
just now to be particularly needed in the South. 
If they withdraw their invitation they will be sure 
to be sorry, their Northern well-wishers will regret 
it. and their Northern critices—if they have any—will 
grin. Presumably the Guards are young men. There 
must be plenty of elders in Savannah who can give 
them wise advice. The more of President Roosevelt's 
company the South can get, the better for the whole 
country. There is ne substantial reason why the Pres- 
ident and the South should not get together. —No- 
thing separates them but fog, and that may lift any 
minute. 
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Hi War Department has added an important 

i paragraph to the regulations which govern 

West Point, and the Board of Visitors has made 
remarks about the Military Academy and_ its  inci- 
dents. both of which are worthy of attention. The 
new paragraph in the regulations provides that the 
Academic Board will consider and may accept, in 
place of the regular mental entrance examination, the 
examination papers properly attested of a candidate 
who wins his. appointment in a public competitive 
written examination: or the certificate of graduation 
from a public high-school of the requisite standard; 
or a certificate that a candidate is a regular student 
in a college without condition in any subject which 
the West Point requirements include. This new rule 
considerably simplities the admission of qualified ap- 
plicants to the Academy. 

As for the Board of Visitors, it says things which 
it must rejoice the West Point authorities to have 
spoken. It calls for a new chapel, and incidentally 
a new organ, and rails at the present organ as an 
instrument of torture which no fifth-class variety 
theatre on the globe would tolerate. To inflate it, 
says the Board, is a profanation of the Sabbath. 
‘It is a diserace to the nation, and has haunted like 
a nightmare every Board of Visitors during the last 
decade.” 
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The hotel, it seems, is no better than the organ. 
“Tt is a mere hut,” and the Congressional investiga- 
tors almost had to abandon it last winter for lack 
of the simplest comfort. The cadet barracks are 
about. a century behind the times, ill ventilated, un- 
hygienic, and “little better equipped than the bar- 
racks at the average county poorhouse.” The elec- 
tric-light and gas plants are antiquated makeshifts, 
and there is neither running water, sinks, nor bath- 
rooms for the use of the cadets. Moreover, the 
cadets’ pay, $540 a year, is not enough for their sup- 
port, and most of them enter the army in debt. The 
naval cadets get $609 50 a year. The hospital ac- 
commodations are also insufficient, being especially 
inadequate in that they do not provide for the isola- 
tion of infectious diseases. The Board calls hazing 
a “brutal and shameful tradition,” and says it has 
been stamped out. It believes that the new regula- 
tion above noted, about entrance examinations, will 
kill off certain preparatory schools at Highland Falls, 
the influence of which in the matter of hazing it con- 
siders to have been bad. 
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HE famous Dr. Howe—Samuel Gridley Howe— 

I was born in Boston November 10, 1801, gradu- 

ated at Brown University in 1821, studied med- 
icine. and in 1824 went to Greece, and served as sur- 
geon in the patriot army and in other capacities un- 
til 1830. In 1831 he came home, and became inter- 
ested in establishing an institution for the blind in 
Boston. Its existence being assured, he accepted the 
charge of it, and went back to Europe to fit himself 
for his work and to engage teachers. While in Paris 
he was made president of the Polish Committee, and 
in the course of labors for the relief of a detachment 
of the Polish army which had crossed into Prussia 
he was arrested and imprisoned for six weeks by the 
Prussian government. In 1832 he began his admin- 
istration of the Perkins Institution for the Blind. 
Laura Bridgman came to him in 1837, when she was 
eight vears old. Everybody has heard the story of 
her education. In 1843 Dr. Howe married Julia 
Ward, of New York. He was a leader in works of 
philanthropy in Massachusetts, was active in the 
antislavery movement, and in the work of the Sani- 
tary Commission. In 1867 he went to Greece to help 
the Cretans fight the Turks. In 1871 he was one of 
the commissioners who went to San Domingo to re- 
port on annexation. He earnestly recommended an- 
nexation. He died in 1876. 

At a parlor meeting held last winter to consider 
the Philippines problem, Mr. Schurz, being called 
upon, began his remarks by declaring himself to be 
“an old-fashioned man.” Dr. Howe seems to have 
been, in a superlative degree, the sort of * old-fash- 
ioned man” that Mr. Schurz had in mind. Great 
was that fashion of man. Let us hope it may never 
become obsolete in this country. It is twenty-five 
years since Dr. Howe died, but he is not forgotten 
yet. and thev held a meeting in Tremont Temple in 
Boston on November 12 to celebrate the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth. Senator Hoar and Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale. the foremost masters of Ameri- 
can reminiscence, were there, and talked about Dr. 
ifowe as no one can talk nowadays but Senator Hoar 
and Dr. Hale. There were a number of other speak- 
ers who told of various details of Dr. Howe’s work, 
and finally Senator Hoar led forward Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, and she talked to that audience, and 
very simply and admirably, though with obvious emo- 
tion, made her acknowledgment of the honor done 
her husband. They really know a hero when they 
see him, in Boston; aye! and for long after. Wit- 
ness the Shaw memorial and that meeting last week. 
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reasonable, that when England gets through prac- 

tising in South Africa she will have the ablest 
army in Eurepe; an army fit to be compared with 
Grant’s in 1865. It is the great drawback to the mil- 
itary art that a nation can’t learn it thoroughly with- 
out practice, and that usually, as the world is man- 
aged now, by the time any generation in any nation 
becomes exceptionally proficient at fighting, the chance 
to use its skill passes, not to return until its veterans 
are past the fighting age. Nothing but a rare com- 
bination of circumstances can enable any modern na- 
tion to recover the value of the money and the lives it 
has invested in the making of an efficient army. The 
most profit that England can hope for from her 
200,000 seasoned veterans is respectful treatment from 
her neighbors while she is nursing her wounds. 


‘le is suggested, and the suggestion seems eminently 
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to an important out-of-town paper about the 
late election says: 

“William Travers Jerome, son of ‘ Larry’ Jerome, 
the aristocratic sportsman, . . is the Rough Rider 
of the occasion. Born with a presumption of indo- 
lence and gilded ease, he has taken to serious pur- 
suits and political reform, but with a rush which sug- 
gests that the race-course is inherited, after all.” 

“ Larry ” Jerome was possibly a sportsman (though 
not of as much renown in that particular as his bro- 
ther Leonard), but it is news that he was aristocratic. 
He is best remembered for his jokes, some of the 
more elaborate of which were directed towards the 
mortification of the spirit of his brother Leonard, 


A CORRESPONDENT who writes from New York 


who had the grand manner and aspired, very’ suc- 
cessfully, to be a leader of fashion. There used to 
be a story of Leonard driving home in a four-in-hand 
from the races’ followed hot-foot by Lawrence in a 
donkey-cart. If Justice Jerome has democratic feel- 
ings the probability is that he came honestly by them. 
He may have been “born with a presumption of in- 
dolence,” but if so it was early dissipated, for from 
boyhood he made his own way in the world, and got 
what he got by hard work. It is an interesting cir- 
cumstance that the son of Lawrence Jerome and the 
namesake of William Travers, both wags of death- 
less renown, should have developed such a momentous 
and admirable streak of moral earnestness. 

The Jeromes came from Palmyra, or thereabouts, 
in western New York. Lawrence and Leonard, while 
still young men, moved thence to Rochester, and were 
active «and popular men in that town, where at one 
time they conducted a “ Know-Nothing” newspaper. 
After about ten years of Rochester they came to New 
York, where Leonard’s incursions into the field of 
finance being abundantly blessed, he became a leader 
in the horse-racing industry, and one of the most 
picturesque of metropolitan figures. Lawrence never 
got so rich as Leonard, but both brothers had plenty 
of money at one time, and very much less later. The 
presence of aggressive energy in the Jerome stock was 
amply demonstrated by both of them, as it has been 
in a later generation by Justice Jerome and Lady 
Randolph Churchill. 





has been imparted to the married state in Min- 

nesota by a new statute which makes it a felony 
for a husband to refuse or neglect to provide for his 
wife. Heretofore, it seems, such neglect has consti- 
tuted a mere misdemeanor, punishable by fine, or 
imprisonment in default of security, but now a shift- 
less and irresponsible husband may be sent to the 
penitentiary for as long as three years. A Minne- 
anolis despatch, dated November 6, says that the first 
criminal to be convicted under the new law was sen- 
tenced to ninety days in the workhouse, leniency be- 
ing shown him because his case was the first. Almost 
every man who marries. expects either to support his 
wife or to be maintained by her without complaint, 
so the new law is not likely to diminish marriages. 
It takes more than a statute to abate the determina- 
tion of adventurers who are tuned up to the marrying- 
point. But the law may avail to make negligent hus- 
bands more cautious, or, finally, to drive them out 
of the State. A man who can support his wife and 
won’t, or who prefers to support some one else, will 
have to take big chances in Minnesota. 


Tis newspapers report that increased gravity 


R. Koester as Collector of Internal Revenue in 

South Carolina seems to have failed. President 
Roosevelt appointed him, but a petition against the 
appeintment was circulated on the ground that 
Koester had been conspicuously concerned in the 
lynching of a negro. The New York Sun tells at some 
length what seems to be the whole story. Three ne- 
groes were concerned, in 1893, in a shocking attack 
on a white woman. One was caught, but not at first 
identified. and was lodged in jail. A week later the 
second one was caught, and confessed, incriminating 
the first captive. He was hanged and shot summarily. 
Koester was present as a reporter, and sent an ac- 
count of the proceedings to his paper at Columbia. 
Pursuit of the third one followed instantly. Koester 
happened to have a fresh horse, and himself ran down 
and arrested the third negro, who was presently iden- 
tified and hanged. But Koester’s chief connection 
with the end of his captive seems to have been this, 
that when the mob proposed to burn him, Koester 
and others declared they would shoot him at the 
.striking of the first match. That is all. Koester 
seems to be an active and resolute man, and a person 
of taste. Having arrested a vile criminal, he helped 
to avert a cruel and disgusting show. The opposition 
to his appointment as collector seems to have been 
based on personal spite. Report says that the Presi- 
dent will not withdraw the appointment. 


Te movement against the appointment of George 
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Harlee, who was lately courtmartialled at Ma- 

nila, throws a more or less encouraging light 
on our dealings with the Filipinos. It seems that be- 
ing in a wharf at Manila, Lieutenant Harlee directed 
a casual Filipino boy to carry his gripsack. But 
the boy, not understanding English, or, possibly, pre- 
ferring that the white man should carry his own bur- 
den, moved off. Whereupon the lieutenant thrashed 
him seundly with his cane. But his ardor provoked 
criticism. A court. martial found him guilty of con- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, and sen- 
tenced him to three months’ suspension from duty. to 
lose $206 in pay, and to be publicly reprimanded. 
Admiral Remey, to whom, as commander-in-chief, the 
findings were referred, said they were entirely too 
lenient, and that a public reprimand on top of such 
action by the court would be a mockery. But he let 
the sentence stand for want of a better one. It 
is evident, however, that it is not yet good form in 
Manila for a lieutenant of marines to beat without 
due cause a casual Filipino who does not yet under- 
stand English. 


Tit report of the case of Lieutenant William C. 


~~ 
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‘‘De Hunter class is shooting round de Ring, and de High-jumper class is near outter Sight’”’ 


Chimmie Fadden: At the Horse Show 


AS we to de Horse Show? TIT wonder! 

You couldn’t lose us. Say, Duchess 
don’t know a New Jersey steer from a 
Kentucky torrowbred, but you couldn’t 
keep her from de Horse Show wit 
bayonets. 

* Let us yo,” she says to me, “and see is New York 
getting more civilized.” 

“On your way!” I says. “It is de most civilized 
village dis side de Harlem,” I says. “In de driving 
class for trotters, in de hackney class, in four-in-hands, 
tandems, in all de signs of civilization and refinement,” 
I says, pinching some of Mr. Paul’s woids, “ New York 
is a strawheriy for fair,” I says. 

“ Truly,” says Duchess, “de entry-list is lovely,” 
she says. “I was hearing Miss Fannie tell,” she says, 
“of one entry of ametyist-colored clot’ and lustrous 
panne velvet, with Persian ‘broideries.” 

* Dat must be a monkey,” I says. ‘“ It’s no horse.” 

‘“Anodder entry,” says Duchess, not listening to 
me woids of wisdom, “is a blouse bodice, slightly gad- 
dered on de shoulders and at de belt, bote front and 
back. Let me hasten,” she says, “ to de Horse Show.” 

“Sure,” [ says. “ Let us get a move on. De hunter 
class is shooting round de ring, and de high-jumper 
class is near outter sight.” 

“It opens in a V-shape, wit all its edges bound wit 
Persian lamb,” says Duchess. 

“On your way!” IT says. “To de woods wit you! 
Do you tink it is a country fair? Dere is no lambs at 
de Horse Show,” I says, “ barring de bunch dat opens 
wine in de wine-room.” : 

Well, littie Miss Fannie fell off her bike and bump- 
ed her conk one day, so of course Miss Fannie, Mr. 
Burton, and Whiskers wanted no Horse Show dat 
night. and Duchess got de tickets for de box. I wored 
one of Mr. Burton’s dress suits, and it fitted me so 
dudey I had a yard of pants to roll up at de bot- 
toms. But Duchess was in it for style up to de limit. 
She had a dress Miss Fannie give her, and, honest, 
a strawberry was a turnip alongside her! 

When we floats to de box Duchess hists a lornyet to 
her peeper, and takes a peep at folks around us wit 
such side on her I felt like giving away brownstone 
fronts on de Avenoo. T was watching Mr. Paul in de 
ring, driving his four-in-hand like he does everyting 
else—as if it was so easy it made him tired—and 
when he swung around by us he takes a peep at our 
box, looking for Whiskers, L spose. He seen me, tips 
me a solemn wink, and when he wins de foist> prize 
he strolls over to us, wit his hands in his pockets. 
He leans over de box, and says, “* Hortense ”*—what is 
Duchess’ name—“ you is looking like a bunch of 
fleurs-de-lis dis evening.” 

“ Weret, Msicu.’ says Duchess, passing him out a 
bow dat. paralyzed de mugs rubbering to see who. Mr. 
Paul was talking to. ‘“ Tell me, M’sieu Paul,” she 
says, ““ why all de big space in de centre is turned into 
a stable? If de loidies was let to prom’nade dere, dey 











By Edward W. Townsend 


could show dere gowns twice as well. Is dere not 
stalls enough in New York for de horses,” she says, 
“ witout wasting good space on ’em here? 

“Madam Fadden,” says Mr. Paul—TI always dies 
when [ hears Duchess ealled Mrs. Fadden—* you has 
wisdom as well as wit. Having a pull here,” he says, 
“T shall arrange next year to put de horses in de 
boxes and de loidies in de ring.” 

He gives me a wink to folley him,and says, “Chames, 
would you like a glass of wine at de Waldorf?” 

“Td radder have a glass of beer on de Bowery,” I 
says. “ But I’m not proud. What’s doing?” I says. 

“ Dere is a young gent here,” he says, “ who has not- 
ting but boodle to burn, and is looking for a fire.” 

“T has a match,” I says. 

“So I recalled,” says Mr. Paul. “ Me young fren 
comes from Phil’delphia,” he says, “ but I wishes him 
no harm on dat account. His brodder wired me to see 
dat de youngster had a good time, but not too good.” 

“ What’s doing?” I says again. 

“T shall present him to you and Hortense,” says 
Mr. Paul, “and I suspect he’ll not quite catch your 
names. But if he heard you call Hortense ‘ Duchess,’ 
de plot would ticken so you couldn’t stir it wit a golf 
club.” 

Well, pretty soon Mr. Paul chases up to de box 
wit a nice Willie in tow. “Madam de Tarumsky,” 
says Mr. Paul, “I begs to resent me fren Mr. Ritten- 
house,” he says, and Duchess passes out a coy glafce 
to Ritty. “Mr. Fahdaning,” says Mr. Paul to me, 
“shake hands wit me fren,” he says. 

I says notting for a while, for Ritty struck such 
a gait I was out of de running. But when he’d asked 
Duchess about de loidies in all de boxes—say, you 
should heard de pedigree she give some of ’em! Police! 
—I saw me opening, and jumps in wit, “ Duchess,” 
I says, and at de woid little Ritty near fell out de 
box, “Me dear Duchess,” I says, “Je suis fatigué,”’ 
I says, “and I has a toist on me like a dry pump.” 

“Tet us go home,” says Duchess, tumbling quick, 
for she’s furder from being a farmer dan de Bronx 
is from de Battery, “let us go home and have a boid 
and a bottle,” she says. 

“Is it not part of de Horse Show, your Grace,” 
says Ritty, “to have de boid at de Waldorf?” 

“To be sure,” she says. “ When one has seen de ani- 
mals perform, one goes to see ’em feed.” 

“Good!” says Ritty. “Your Giace has quite de 
wit. May I have de pleasure of showing your Grace 
and Mr. Fahdaning de animals at feed?” 

* You're on,” I says. 

“Vous étes trés-aimable!” says Duchess, fetching 
him a smile dat stunned him. 

Well, we hikes out of de Garden, flags a carriage, 
and rolls to Mr. Waldorf’s inn, where a million odder 
dry-and-hungries was headed. All tables what wasn’t 
filled had chairs turned up; but Duchess gives de boss 
waiter a line of forn talk. and he hustled a table for 
us like we was rolling cigarettes in coupons. 





“ What would your Grace fancy to eat?” asks Ritty. 

“ Notting at all,” says Duchess, giving me heart-fail- 
ure. “ Not a ting, me dear M’sieu Wittenwouse, un- 
less it was a mere glass of wine, a hit of ter’pin, a 
broiled Jobster ”’—she passes me out a ghost of a wink 
at dat—‘“a broiled live lobster, a reed-boid or two, and 
a biscuit Tortoni. Notting else—really notting!” 

Listen: Ritty has de making of a dead game sport, 
for fair. He asks for de private wine list, and orders 
a quart dat costs an X per bot. He has de boned ter’- 
pin sent in cold, and cooks it himself on a chafing- 
dish; and all de time was telling us what a warm 
proposition Phil’deiphia is. 

Well, I kept de bottle from getting stuck in de 
cooler, and, by de time we -was feeding, de plug was 
out of anodder X raise bottle, and we was de cheer- 
fulest woikers in de dining-room. Ritty was “ your 
Grac”’-ing Duchess till folks at odder tables was rub- 
bering us to beat a windmill. 

When Ritty put up de price—and de size of de meal 
ticket never jarred him—Duchess tips me de wink 
to fly de coop, and we bucks de centre till we made a 
touch-down in Thoity-fort Street. Just den Perkins, 
our butler, who was having his night off, comes along, 
and when he sees me and Duchess wit de swell Willic, 
he gives us de ha ha. “ Chames,” he says, “ you’d bet- 
ter go home; your master wants you.” 

“Fellow!” I says. ‘“ On your way, fellow!” I says. 

“Who is he?” says Ritty. ‘Shall I trash him?” 

“He is a drunken butler I had to discharge last 
week,” I says. 

It was a long-shot bluff, but it went, for Perky was 
so mad he couldn’t speak. 

We waltzes up de Avenoo, and stops at de swellest 
house in it, where a goil Duchess knows is a maid. 
“ Sorry,” says Duchess to Ritty, “dat I can’t ask you 
in to smoke a cigarette, but de house is all tored up by 
decorators—I can’t even get in by de front entrance.” 
Den she rings de bell at de servants’ door. Has she a 
noive? What! Ritty says bon soir, says he has de 
time of his life, chases—and we calls on de help! 

A few days after dat de loidy what lives in dat 
house says to Miss Fannie, “ Don’t your husband’s 
vallet call your maid ‘ Duchess ’* 

“Yes,” says Miss Fannie. ‘What mischief has 
dey been doing now?” 

“ Notting very bad,” says de loidy wit a laugh, “ but 
if your maid is fond of flowers and candy, send her 
to my house. About a ton of ’em comes every day 
from Phil’delphia, addressed to de ‘ Duchess de Tarum- 
sky.’ I refused to take ’em in, but my maid receives 
7em, and says she knows who dey is for.” 

Miss Fannie told Duchess, she told me, and [ told 
Mr. Paul. He looked tautful awhile, and den says, 
“T will call on de loidy, and square you and Hortense, 
Chames. But de next time I puts your foot on de 
Phil’delphia end of de social ladder, don’t try to 
stretch it to New York; nor,” he says, “ put your foot 
ire at.” 
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Frank Summers and Frick, Property of D. F. Summers 



































Harry Payne Whitney and his Second-prize Winners in the Class for 
Packs of Four 





























John Caswell’s Prize-winning Pack of Four The Judges at Work 
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See “Notable Sports of the Week,” Page 1182 
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CHAPTER XXV 

JASPER JAMIE PLAYS “ CROSS-TIG ” 

UT such deliverance as this was long de 

ferred and far to seek. The true god cut of 

the machine appeared an hour or two before 

they expected to come in sight of the com- 

fortable white bulk of the new house of 

Greenlaw, ensconced amid its green planta- 
tions, still little larger than fir cones stuck in the 
ground. Jasper Jamie was the deliverer, not of in- 
tent, but of compulsion; and the motive power which 
sent him to dare his fate with Lady Sylvia was the 
wrath, malice, and all-uncharitableness which had been 
accumulating in the breast of that pretty fury my 
sister Grisel. 

Now, for this a brother would not have cared a doit, 
or replied only with an advice to our Grisel to do such 
jobs herself if she wished them well done. But with 
Jasper it was different. The mere flutter of a petti- 
coat put him in a tremor. I have seen a servant-wench 
at an inn ordinary order him about (after she had 
taken his measure) like her own kitchen scullion. 

It was Grisel who was chiefly in Jasper’s thought as 
he rode, Not exclusively, of course. For, owing to 
the defect of organization of which I have spoken, he 
was in love also with Marion of the Isle. But a cer- 
tain austerity in that damsel had checked his blood 
in the initial stages, so that his passion for Grisel 
had had. as it were, a considerable start, and now 
bade fair (not being interfered with) to become a pas- 
sion, as that word was understood by Jasper Jamie. 

For love to Jasper was of the nature of the chil- 
dren’s game which is called “ cross-tig.” This consists 
in the pursuer following one quarry only till another 
darts between pursuer and pursued, when the 
hunter instantly turns his attention to quarry number 
two, till such time as the trail is crossed once more 
by quarry number three. , It is an interesting game 
and exhilarating, with a resemblance to Jasper’s love- 
affairs which is certainly striking. 

But, on the whole, at the time when he caught sight 
of the eavaleade of fonr on the green track ahead of 
him, it may be taken for granted that his uneasy heart 
was chiefly held in spell by the charms of Grisel 
Heron. 

“You have to rid us of that cat!” that outspoken 
lady declared, as soon as she had dropped behind to 
give Jasper his cue. “If you do not—well, I shall 
never speak to you again. You can go back to your 
father, and learn to clean paint-brushes with turpen- 
tine! 

“ Grisel,” said Jasper, looking eternal devotion with 
all his eyes, “ you speak cruelly, but you mean to be 
kind. ‘Tell me what you want me to do and I will 
do it. I am not clever-—” 

“God knows!” said Grisel, fervently. 

“But you know that I love you, and would give my 
life to serve you!” 

“Love me! Since when?” cried Grisel, scornfully. 
“Since you bought the cbminie’s Toinette that pretty 
lace collarette out of Robin Grieve’s, and stole a Latin 
poem to send with it out of Nichol’s collection, mis- 
spelling six of the words, so that your father, Henry 
Gowdenlock, declared that if you had been still at 
school he would have had you horsed round the yard 
for such carelessness till you howled amain?” 

“°Tis false. dear Grisel—false!” cried Jasper, cut to 
the quick; “ this story was all a lie of Max’s, made up 
out of spite, and to damage me in—in—” 

“ Ah, ves—in Marion’s eyes!” retorted Grisel, like 
a flash. “ I remember. It was that same week you told 
Marion that she was like Ariadne on a sea-girt isle, 
and she asked vou what other sort of isle you were 
familiar with. It was a quick conceit of Marion’s! 
Just to think that then she was all bright and well— 
and now, alas! poor Marion!” 

“What is the matter with her?” said Jasper, anx- 
iously. 

“Ah! there vou are! You see—you still love her!” 
said Grisel, who, to tell the plain truth, cared not a 
solitary pin one way or the other. 

“T do not.” said Jasper: “but I would not have 
her ill or misused. I—TI respect her.” 

xrisel laughed heartily. 

“T will certainly tell Marion. She will sleep the 
better of that knowledge. But~indeed, of a surety, 
she is—how shall I say it?—sore vexed with a devil!” 

“Vexed with a devil?” queried Jasper, still more 
mystified. 

Grisel pointed with her index-finger where, on the 
edge of the woodlands, my mother had joined the gay 
young cavalier and his lady, presumably to their 
chagrin at being thus interrupted. 

“ There,” Grisel said: “ your work lies yonder. And 
it is also a wager in intellects. Jasper, if you can 
separate that cavalier from the lady at his side, I will 
give yvou—-I1 will give you” (with a quick burst) “ the 
kiss vou have been pestering me about this week of 
Sundays! There!” 

The reward was certainly a great one, and worthy 
of the highest enterprise. but the very offer made Jas- 
per suspicious 

“You wish them separated.” he said. “ Who is this 
young officer? He wears a gay coat. Perhaps he has 
also been given a kiss for pleasing you?” 

“He has, and many of them!” 

* Grisel Heron. you are shameless! All is over with 
my heart. You have broken it; and when you knew 





that I loved you! I demand that you tell me who 
is the young man whom you have kissed so often— 
after what you promised to me last Friday fortnight 
among the nutwood hazels!” 

“What if he be my new brother—Captain Dick 
Heron, of the Fencibles—newly come home from 
France?” 

* A likely story!” cried Jasper, his nose in the air; 
“ this is the first I ever heard of your having a brother 
Dick, and Max and I have had the selfsame lodging 
ever since we were birched together by Dominie Gow- 
denlock!” 

“Well.” quoth Grisel, tauntingly, “ you are a sports- 
man—what say you to laying a crown or the matter?” 

“J would rather ery double or quits on our last 
wager,” said the artful Jasper. 

* Aha, lad! double or quits! I admire your impu- 
dence! Indeed, it will be time enough to speak of that 
when you have won the first trick. But meantime, if 
that youth there in the scarlet answers to the 
name of Captain Richard Heron you will buy me a 
pair of Flemish gloves the first time you ride into 
Dumfries.” 

“Done!” said Jasper, who, indeed, asked no better 
than to spend his father’s money on any pretty girl—a 
generosity not uncommon amongst sons. 

“And what do you give me?” cried Jasper, imme- 
diately, for upon second thoughts the wager seemed 
somewhat one-sided. 

* That,” said Grisel, “ we need not condescend upon, 
for it will not happen. When we ride away from 
Greenlaw without the Lady Sy!lvia—” 

“The Lady Sylvia Kirkham?” queried Jasper, laugh- 
ing. 

“Why, do you know her? 

“T have narrowly escaped dancing with her once or 
twice, as a man flees for his life, at the Dumfries as- 
semblies; and once, in Edinburgh, she had my sedan 
while I walked beside it down from the High Street, 
bareheaded, in a northerly rain.” 

“Brave boy!” cried Grisel; “vou will do well yet, 
Jasper. I think, after all, I was well advised not to 
make it double cr quits.” 

Jasper gazed at her with irterrogative eyes. With 
the best intentions in the world, he could not always 
follow her swift speeches, and moods that varied and 
quavered like a sunbeam in water. 

“T mean,” said Grisel, “ that you are the very man 





for the task! Go, with my blessing; go, Jasper Jamie, , 


and when all is done, and wel! done—why, come with 
a bill of attachment and see if you can collect your 
debt. If IT am not dyvour and man-sworn by that time, 
why—you shall be paid!” 

Still somewhat mystified, but with the usual belief 
in his power of love-making, which all these lumps of 
bone and flesh have, Jasper set spurs to his beast, and 
set out to overtake the three in front. 

“Captain Richard Heron,” he cried, as the officer 
was for spurring forward out of his reach, “I desire 
a word with you, sir.” 

Very unwillingly, Captain Dick wheeled about. He 
had upon him all the trouble his nerves would stand, 
in the double fact that he was at once attainted for 
treason and engaged to demand from the Earl of Kirk- 
ham the hand of his daughter. 

At the sight of him, Jasper Jamie reined in his steed 
as if he had been stricken with lightning. Surprise, 
wonder, mystification, coursed through his mind, and 
emotion chased emotion across his ingenuous counte- 
nance. 

He saw before him a face that (for the better part 
of a month) he had thought the loveliest in the 
world, a figure he had dreamed of, yet never seen in 
such fashion before; a pair of laughing, defiant eyes; 
an upper lip touched with dusky down like to the 
markings of a young swan’s bill. So, completely be- 
wildered, he blundered into audacious speech. 

“Good Lord!” he cried; “ Marion! What are you 
doing here with Max Heron’s breeches on?” 


They were now approaching the woods of Greenlaw, 


and Jasper was still laboring at the oar. He had.. 


by the rudest of methods. ousted Captain Dick from 
his cavaliership-of the lady: and Sylvia, by no means 
insusceptible to the advantages of competition, antici- 
pated the good effect upon her handsome captain of 
the cpenly expressed admiration of a rival wooer. And 
of a certainty there was no false modesty about Jasper 
Jamie. 

But his methods were more than a thought crude. 
Jasper always tickled his trout with a pickaxe all the 
days of him. 

“Tle is handsome.” said the Lady Sylvia, indicating 
Captain Richard over her shoulder with a toss of her 
head. She had brought the battery of her bold eyes 
to bear upon Jasper with quite as much good-will as 
on Captain Dick, and with an equal care in the shading 
of crow’s-feet 

“ Tlandsome?-- why, well enough!” cried Jasper; 
“but—’ Here he shock his head with a grave warn- 
ing. 

“What do you mean?” cried Sylvia, eagerly taking 
him by the arm. 

“He comes from France!” said Jasper, with mean- 
ing. 

“That is rather a recommendation, I find,” said 
Sylvia, drawing a breath of relief; “he has such 
charming tales to tell of the court.” 

“ Ah!” said Jasper Jamie. 
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“ He knows all the great ladies of fashion—” 

“And none of the gentlemen!” said Jasper. 

“You mean to say—” 

“T do not mean to say anything,” purred the sug- 
gester of evil, “but his tales were all of nuns and 
ladies and fair maids, were they not?” 

“ All that had any particularity in them, I must 
avow,” admitted the Lady Sylvia. “But what of 
that?” 

“There is a sailor proverb, ‘Many ports, many 
wives ’!” said Jasper, meaningly. 

The Lady Sylvia started, and reining her horse, 
faced Jasper Jamie. 

“You do not mean to infer that Captain Richard is 
married already?” 

“T did not say so,” quoth the wicked Jasper, “ only 
that he is more at home in the boudoirs of the ladies 
in France than in the quarters of his mess. A soldier, 
indeed! I warrant he does not know how a bombard 
is horsed on its way to a siege, nor yet can he distin- 
guish between scarp and counterscarp in a fortifica- 
tion. Ask him!” 

“But then I should not know whether or no he 
spoke the truth. And I would as lief believe in him 
as you, at any rate. Master Jasper! For why? he is 
so handsome!” And the lady sighed. 

“Well,” said Jasper, ‘‘ask him on which side of a 
window a man puts the looking-glass when he shaves. 
Bid him button his surtout; he will button it, not on 
the right as a man doth, but on the left, like a woman. 
Did you ever see him put on his hat without a mirror? 
He is a very coxcomb, that hath done nothing all his 
days but dangle after and deceive foolish women!” 

* Then he shall not deceive me!” cried Sylvia, veering 
suddenly. “I am sorry that ever I listened to his 
lying tongue, and I do not think he is so very hand- 
some, after all! When one looks upon a true man— 
a real man of substance and—and avoirdupois—ah, 
that is a different thing!” 

Jasper puffed his cheeks, and sat a little more erect 
in the saddle. 

“IT did not mean to wrong my friend, nor yet to 
speak to his discredit.” he said, “but, knowing his 
predilections and customs, I could not bear to see him 
aspiring to the favor of one so beautiful and accom- 
plished as the Lady Sylvia Kirkham.” 

The lady blushed through the slightly too permanent 
color of her cheek at the fervor of Jasper’s words. 

“Yor must come and see us at Kirkham,” she said. 
“You are going to be a lawyer at the Parliament 
House, I hear. Ah! I will speak to my father; he has 
much influence with my Lord Advocate. He will do 
anything for your advancement in the government in- 
terest.” 

“T am infinitely obliged,” said Jasper, gravely. 

“You will stay meanwhile at Greenlaw,” said the 
Lady Sylvia. “I had intended to go further, but now 
I shall remain here. You must positively remain with 
me.” 

“T am sorry that I do not know the Lady Grace 
Douglas,” said Jasper, promptly; “and, besides, Mr. 
Heron of Rathan put his wife and daughter in my care 
till the completion of this journey.” 

“Tn that case you must come to Kirkham as soon as 
possible after your return,” she answered, with her 


hand on his arm, “ Then we will wander in happy con- 


verse by the brooks and commune together beneath 
the moon’s pale ray.” 

“T shall live for that happy moment,” said Jasper 
Jamie, aloud. But to himself he said: “I wish Grisel 
had taken my double or quits. But we shall see.” 


So, just because that young lard-barrel Jasper dealt 
thus with my character the Lady Sylvia abode at the 
new house of Greenlaw, and only these four rode north- 
ward upon their quest—to wit, Mistress Heron of Isle 
tathan, Grisel, her daughter, Jasper Jamie, and. in 
scarlet and gold, Captain Dick of the handsome face 
and the much-damaged reputation. 

When they were going the Lady Sylvia drew Jasper 
aside. 

“T.can never be sufficiently grateful to you.” she 
said; “you have saved me from a villain! When my 
lady offered him her own serving-man to wait upon 
him and sleep in his anteroom (the house being so 
full), he replied ‘that he was only accustomed to wo- 
men about him.’ A roué! A manifest villain, who 
makes it his business to go about inveigling foolish and 
innocent young hearts!” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
D se and bitter as were the thoughts which 


coursed like a mill-race through my heart as I 

rode southward over the Flower of Craigencail- 
zie, those with which Joyce Faa accompanied her com- 
panion were darker and more bitter still. 

Bitter remorse for opportunity lost, love slighted, 
anger against destiny, contempt of self—these were 
no pleasant journeying companions, and they were 
mine. 

But Joyce Faa looked forward to a life to be spent 
with a murderous desperado—one of her own race, 
truly, but a thousand leagues from her in education, 
feeling, manners. 

Yet, with the instinct of the gypsy woman, she fol- 
lowed him without complaint, taking as part of her 
duty the great “ Kent,” or leaping-pole, with which they 
must cross the slow-running “ Janes ” of water on their 



































, dering as mole-runs. There was 








way to the distant home which Harry Polwart had pro- 
vided for his wife. 

The young man did not slacken his speed till the 
stagnant airs of the valley began to give place to an 
occasional puff of icy wind blown downwards from 
above. He was marching right upward into the 
thunder-cloud. Joyce felt more than once the sting 
of hail in her face. Suddenly a whitish-gray tongue 
of cloud came rushing towards them, at sight of which 
the gypsy uttered a warning ery, and Joyce caught 
at a projecting corner of rock, which gave under her 
hand. 

In a moment the gypsy had sprung to her side and 
pulled her down behind a huge bowlder, which, after 
sliding so far, had remained perilously poised on the 
mountain-side. He put his arm about Joyce and forced 
her into a crevice of the rock, standing in front of 
her, as the threatening arm reached out as if to snatch 
them from their refuge. As it came nearer, Joyce 
saw a funnel-shaped cloud, with the point spinning 
like a top along the mountain- side. It rushed upon 
them. The next moment, with a tremendous explesion 
of sound and a blinding pale blue light, the world 
seemed to end, and the heart of Joyce Faa gave a 
bound of thankfulness. God had surely heard her 
prayer. The end had come! The thunder - bolt had 
smitten them both! 

But the next instant, against the rushing steam 
vapors of the cloud, Joyce saw the figure of Harry 
the gypsy stand out with a cer- 
tain wild nobility. His hands 
were outstretched, and, as_ it 
were, striking, palm _ forward, 
against some horror. The great 
bowlder behind which they stood 
had disappeared in a wild débris 
of fragments, chips, and granite 
dust. The ground was torn up 
in all directions—here in great 
gashes as if a gigantic plough- 
share had passed that way: 
there, in a myriad of shallow 
tunnels, as purposeless and wan- 


a smell of powder everywhere 
that made Joyce gasp and catch 
her breath, and beneath her, on 
the next slope, the heather was 
on fire. 

Meanwhile Harry Polwart was 
standing with his hands now 
pressed to his eyes, now driven 
out in angry protests against 
God and destiny. 

“JT am blind, Joyce!” he cried, 
in agony. ‘ God’s truth, I can- 
not see! Tell me that it is dark. 
Joyee—surely it is very dark!” 

Yet, nevertheless, as if to 
stand between her and danger, 
he kept his place in front of her, 
so that. she had perforce to re- 
main vet awhile in-the cleft of 
the rock where he had placed her. 

For, to do him justice, the 
men was true in love, and wholly 
without fear. 

Joyce put out her hand, being 
stricken with a sudden pity, and 
drew the blinded man into the 
covert, where they crouched 
close together. She saw him by 
the constant white and_ lilac 
flick-flack of the lightning 
flashes. His face seemed to be 
seared an ugly white, white as 
bleached bone, and his sightless 
eyes rolled ghastly and large this 
way and that. 

For Harry Polwart, who a few 
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stopped by the words of a woman's beseeching. A 
cottage had been unroofed and the doors and: windows 
carried away. A pile of furniture, still dripping with 
the rain of the morning, lay piled up by the way-side. 

A little back from the path stood the torn and dis- 
membered fragments of a byre, the stalls still fairly 
complete. A stable also there was a little in the rear, 
but all equally ruined and desolate. 

An old man stood with his hands clasping and un- 
clasping each other in front of him, and his forehead 
leaning against the cold stones of the gable. Beside 
him, with one hand laid pleadingly upon his shoulder, 
was a woman of a like age. The old man was sobbing 
like a child, deaf and blind to the world. 

“Oh, the bonny bit! Oh, the heartsome—that was 
my faither’s an’ my faither’s faither’s!| There was the 
verra winnock-sole where my mither set my parritch 
to cool afore I should eat them in the summer nichts! 
There is the rockin’-chair wherein she nursed us a’, 
and where I set you, my Nanny, the nicht I brocht ye 
hame.” 

“Guidman! guidman!’’ —his wife's, voice was gentle 
and comfortable in his ear—*dinna quarrel wi’ the 
Lord! Dinna fecht again’ His wull, Tammas! For we 
hae had mony mercies, you and me, a canny bairn- 
time, a hame bien an’ comfortable for forty year— 
a heartsome hearth-stane—” 

* Na, na, Nanny,” said the old man, lifting his 
head and trying to smile, “dinna fear—I’s no quar- 
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“Be quiet, Theo!” said another oflicer, a man ot 
forty or thereby, with a mustache touched with prema 
ture gray, and keen gray eyes looking out under the 
stiff dragoons’ crest which decorated his helmet 
“You are inclined to be over-hasty. Besides, you are 
not in command here—pray remember that!” 

“ This is indeed pretty work for oflicers and gentle 
men!” cried Marion, riding forward, her indignation 
getting the better of her discretion. “ “Tis, indeed, 
something safer than fighting the King’s enemies in 
the Low Countries!” 

The soldiers turned round with great surprise. 

“Ah! whom have we here?” cried the younger—h« 
whom his brother officer had called Theo. “ Mistress 
Grisel_ Heron, and — Heaven help us! a Dumfries 
Fencible rigged out all as trig as a stage lancer, with 
his hair curled as point-device and none so-pretty as 
a stick barley-sugar wrapped in a silver paper! And 
he dares to stand in the way of his Majesty's forces 
doing their duty! Your name and rank, sit 

*T have as much right to demand yours!” retorted 


Marion. “| ride upon my occasions, and am not liable 


to interrogatories upon the highway!” 

* Nor are men doing their duty liable to such com 
ments as you indulged in a moment ago, voung sir. 
said the elder man, gravely. He had never taken his 
eves off Marion's face. 

“This is my brether Richard, lately home from 


France, Ensign Gunter,” said Grisel; * 1 pray you pan 
don him, for he is vet ignorant 
of many things here in his na 


tive country, and, besides, is apt 











hours before had led us through 
the meshes of the moss-hags in 
midnight darkness, now stood 
blind, groping, and _ trembling 
like a frightened steed. God’s fin- 
ger had touched him suddenly. 
A constant rattle of falling stones accompanied the 
storm as the thunder-bolts shot every way along the 
inountain-side. Every moment’s safety seemed to Joyce 
a miracle; and Harry Polwart, like a child in fear of 
the dark, caught at her hand and nursed it to his 
side, saying over and over: * You will not leave me 
now, Joyce! You will keep your promise?” 
“T will keep my promise,” she answered: and he 
heard her even amid the’ loudest roaring of the storm. 





: CHAPTER XXVII 
MARION MEETS THE OFFICERS 


T was part of the strange ordering of events that 
I at the exact moment when I was breasting the 

brae which leads to Orraland, upon the gray horse 
which ny gypsy guide had borrowed for me at Craig- 
encailzie, Joyce and Harry Polwart were descending 
the slopes of Cairnmuir towards the Manse of Minni- 
gaff, and my mother’s relief expedition had passed the 
Fleet and was riding slowly towards the Solway. 

Jasper and my mother led the way, for she had re- 
covered all her hopefulness and gracious humors so soon 
as the party was rid of the Lady Sylvia. 

The King’s officer and Grisel came behind, their eyes 
upon each other, almost like the eyes of lovers; and 
a pair of lovers well mated they appeared to the on- 
lookers, so that the goodwives of the Gatehouse nodded 
approvingly as they rode through, and said, “ It 
is evidently a settled thing atween thae two!” 

Now Grisel Heron and this handsome Captain Dick 
were taking their horses slowly under a green roof 
of leaves. The cushie-doves coo-rooed in the silence. 
There was the sweetness in the air which only comes 
after thunder. when the heavens are cleaned down 
of their cobwebs, and a breath from somewhere beyond 
the blue blows over the face of the world. 

As they came round a corner suddenly they were 


“T am blind, Joyce!’ he cried, in agony 


rel wi’ the Almichty! But ye see IT am nane that 
sure that He has had ony hand in this. It’s mair 
like to deil’s wark—this rivin’ up o’ hearth-stanes, 
and tearin’ doon o’ roof-trees that the laird’s sheep 
and black nowt beasts may get their bite and sup 
where the bairns played and the joes coorted at e’en. 
Mony a score o’ ingle-nooks are as desolate as this 
0’ yours an’ mine. Nanny, just that young Allister 
Muir may bigg anither too’er to Cassencairy and hae 
siller to spend amang the great folk i’ London toon!” 

“ Devils’ work indeed!” cried Marion of the Isle, 
who, with a wave of her hand, had imposed silence 
upon her companion as they sat their horses and 
listened to this colloquy, “for who but devils would 
so pluck up by the roots a goodly tree that had flour- 
ished here for generations? Who-ordered this done?” 

The old couple turned, and regarded with surprise 
the handsome youth who spoke. But suspicion instantly 
clouded faces which had momentarily brightened at 
the sound of sympathetic words. 

*T am not what I seem!” cried Marion, forgetting 
everything in her anger. “I wear the coat of a soldier, 
it is true, but my heart fights for the rights and 
liberties of the poor folk of Galloway!” 

“Ye are unco braw to take part with men ruined 
and dispossessed,” said the old man, “ though [ dare 
say ye mean weel. But there is little ve can do for 
the like o’ us. The cadger’s poke and the cauld wat 
bed ahint the dike are to be our portion till we die! 
But I judge that it will no be lang! The Lord grant 
it sae!” 

“Perhaps I can do more for you than that,” said 
Captain Dick. “ But what have we here?” 

A company of horsemen swept up to the ruined 
cottage at a rattling trot. 

“What! not out of this vet, you infamous old 
rebel?” cried a slim dark youth in the regimentals of 
junior officer, 


to speak over hastily.” 

Your pardon, Mistress 
Grisel,” said the young man, 
“but if that be so, why does 
vour brother Richard wear your 
brother Max's clothes while he 
is still in the hands of the out 
laws—as I hear?” 

“Why, as to that, ‘tis a plot 
of my mother’s.” said Grisel, 
readily. “She has an idea of 
effecting Max's liberation by 
that means.” 

*But how? In what fashion?” 

“That.” said) Grisel, myste 
viously, “is a seeret | have 
promised not to tell.” 

And it was certainly a prom 
ise easy enough to keep, for the 
young lady had not the remotest 
idea of how this was to be 
brought about. 

Nevertheless, such was the re 
pute of my mother in the Stew 
ardry for freakish doings that 
Grisel could observe young 
Gunter leaning over to whisper 
the jest to his superior officer, 
who slightly smiled and nodded. 

* Enough,” cried the latter, sa 
luting Grisel; “let us proceed. 
We have other work to do.” 

He turned to the old couple, 
who had been standing silent lis 
tening to the colloquy: 

It is my orders that you 
have till sundown to clear all 
your possessions off the lands of 
Mr. Anthony Mure of Cassen 
cary.” 

The old man raised his bonnet 
politely, with a certain air of 
austere dignity and respect fo 








law. 
* You but follow your commis- 
sion, sir,” he said. “I do not 


blame you. But all my proper 
tv—and it is not much—! have 
already removed furth of the 
bounds of Anthony Mure’s prop 
erties.” 

‘But it lies on the King’s 
highway!” cried the young man 
Theo, furiously. ‘ You are an 
old rebel, and I doubt not were heart and part in the 
Muster at Rascarrel! I tell you, if you and your pos 
sessions are not clear of the bounds of the parish by 
six o’clock this evening I will take a file of men and 
burn every rag and stick I find on this spot! Now 1 
have warned you!” 

‘You will do no such thing se long as you are un- 
der my orders!” said the elder man, sternly. 

The youth curled his lip. 

* Thank Heaven,” he said, “I am not in your com 
pany, and if vou are too stiff in the stéck, Austin, to 
lend me a corporal’s file—faith! [ can get a half-dozen 
game-watchers—fellows who will ask no questions, 
but have this rubbish - heap blazing in twenty shakes 
of a cow’s tail—aye, and some of these pullets roasting 
merrily above it for their suppers!” 

“T ean only hope that your further work is of a 
more reputable sort than this,” said Marion, pointing 
to the broken chair which lay on the top of the pile. 

“That is no more our work than yours, young 
man,” returned the officer. ‘‘ We are neither sheriffs 
oflicers nor vet bailiffs. So we can well spare your com 
ments. If you have any right to the coat you wear, 
you are aware that the first duty of a soldier is to 
obey his instructions without query or question, and 
also that I have power to order you under arrest fon 
your words. I choose rather, however, to waive my 
rank and official errand here, and to say that if you 
or any man have aught to urge against myself or my 
actions, my name is Austin Tredennis, Captain in 
Ligonier’s Horse, and that I shall not stand upon my 
rights as to choice of weapons!” 

He bowed to Grisel, waved his hand, and presently, 
with unanimous clatter of accoutrement, the squadron 
was gone. 

“That man is a man!” murmured Marion of the 
Isle, thoughtfully, as she looked aiter them. 

To be Continuec. 
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“Quality Street” at the Knickerbocker 


Miss Maude Adams as the star 









































The Halloween Party, from ‘‘Under Southern Skies” at the Theatre Republic 
Grace George in the leading role 
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ESVPITE the many admirable qualities of 
Clyde Fitch’s play, “ The Way of the 

World” at the Victoria Theatre is not 

so much a dramatic entertainment as a 

social function. Any well-ordered comment 

upon it must take cognizance of the audi- 
ence as well as of the mummers who perform on the 
far side of the foot-lights. They are as much a part 
of it as is the stage setting, and the result of their 
presence is that the five-act drama and its four in- 
termissions and final curtain form a continuous per- 
the like of which New York has never seen 
before. IL state it, not as a fact, but as a suspicion, 
that Mr. Hammerstein will not sell an orchestra chair 
or a lower box to any one who has not had a grand- 
father or a million dollars, or some other element of 
social distinction to his credit. Whether this be true 
or not, the general aspect of the orchestra these nights 
is not unlike a social parade with the paraders at 
rest, and the liberal fover of the theatre between the 
acts has about it all of that solemn and impressive 
Ball. It is 


formance 


beauty that characterizes a Patriarch’s 
jammed with cotillon leaders and 
“lady patronesses”; it swarms 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


the opera not infrequently make their conversation 
heard above the din of “ Die Gétterdiimmerung,” and 
what can be done in one place surely can be done in 
another, although it is possible that when Mr. Ham- 
merstein built his Victoria Theatre in fifteen min- 
utes, as it is said that he did, he may have neglected 
the acoustics. 

With the further suggestion that the management 
place the names of the distinguished society folk pres- 
ent upon the programme, so that the public may know 
who and what they are, | leave this phase of the en- 
tertainment fer a brief consideration of the play itself 
and of those who play it. 


R. FITCH has written a strong drama in “ The 
M Way of the World.” Well acted it would 
stand the test of public criticism without the 
which are being employed to boom it 

It is unpleasant, but it fairly reeks 
and I should say that it is tolerably 
it is lived in New York at the present 
it presents phases of life which not a 


factitious aids 
into a success, 
with morality, 
true to life as 
time: certainly 


uncomplimentary nature about his wife and the child 
which might better liave been spoken in private. Of 
course, the wife being innocent and the villany of the 
other man becoming sufficiently obvious, reconcilia- 
tion follows, and the final curtain falls upon a happy 
family, and incidentally upon a politically victorious 


family, for as husband and wife come together, the 
news is brought them that Croyden is elected. 
Without being very complicated, the plot is ab- 


sorbing, and in its unpleasant way teaches many a 
moral lesson that cannot go amiss in free days like 
these. It is strong enough to make a decided appeal 
to the interest of the critical in the face of the in- 
adequate acting of the company Mr. Lederer has got 
together. Miss de Wolfe has never claimed, that | 
know of, to be an actress of a wide range or of great 
emotional strength, so that it is no surprise to find 
her unequal to the portrayal of the more deeply sig- 
nificant phases of her rdle. In her reposeful moods she 
is, as always, altogether charming, but when stress 
comes upon her she is powerless to convince, and one 
wishes she were cast in a part better suited to her 
abilities. She would have done far 
beiter in the part taken by Mrs. 
Bloodgood, that of a plain-spoken 





with people bearing names so emi- 
nent that the common herd speak 
them only with bated breath; and 
its atmosphere smacks of Long 
Island, Lenox, and Newport—and 
a mighty useful thing it all is. 
One gets more than one’s money's 
worth in instruction, not to men- 
tion the mere matter of diversion. 
The submerged toiler who sees So- 
ciety only through the hazy glass 
of the Sunday newspapers, on pay- 
ment of a dollar or two may enter 
the top or lower gallery of the 
Victoria and gaze with open- 
eved wonder down upon the real 


thine. He ean see, even if he can 
never learn, how clothes should 
be worn, and what those clothes 
are. If he be interested in but- 


tons a mere glance at any of the 
will show him just how 
many button-holes of the modern 
Waistcoat must be left buttonless 
by one who is in the swim. If 
he wishes to know how to wear, 
or how to toy with, gloves, there 
are object-lessons in all parts of 
the demonstrate it for 
him, and in the handling of a 
crushed hat there never was a 
finer school of instruction than 
this. The boxes will show him 
how a man may sit on the small 
of his back and still appear to ad- 
vantave: the orchestra chairs will 
give him some idea of what So- 
ciety does with its feet in limited 
accommodations; and in the han- 
dling of fans, opera-glasses, scent- 
bottles, and jewelled fingers there 
is much instruction ready to the 
such suburban and other 
ladies as have not been able to 


bexes 


house to 


eve ot 
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and attractively clever little di- 
vorcee in whom lay no guile, al- 
though it would have been a pity 
had the réle of Mrs. Lake been 
entrusted to other hands than Mrs. 
Bloodgood’s, for it suits her tal- 
ents perfectly, and she makes the 
most of them in a wholly engaging 
fashion. 

The remaining réles are accept- 
ably played, but the sensation one 
derives after the thing is done, 
taking audience and actors all to- 
gether, is merely that which might 
follow an unusually clever amateur 





performance given under excep- 
tionally auspicious conditions. 


Done at the Newport Casino, “ The 
Way of the World,” precisely as 
it appears at the Victoria, would 


be a phenomenal success. As a 
professional effort at a leading 


playhouse it has limitations which 
are pronounced, but which, owing 
to the splendor of its setting, the 
brilliance of its audience, and the 
exceptional cleverness of its lines, 
are by no means so fatal as to 
preclude the possibility of its en- 
joying a long and prosperous run. 
A modiste could give the most sig- 
nificant review of its chief attrac- 
tions, and a notice of it in the so- 
cial items of the daily press would 
find a more appropriate setting 
than if placed in the columns of a 
journal devoted to dramatic crit- 
icism. 


SHORT step away from the 
Victoria is Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s other theatre, the 


Republic, in which uncomfortable 
playhouse Miss Grace George has 








learn aught of these things in the 
standard volumes on social eti- 
quette; and then when all is over, 
how Society enters cabs and car- 
how footmen hold them 
and beaux ladies to 
assume their wraps; whether it is proper to waft, push, 
or throw a lady into a brongham—all these things the 
watching multitudes may see and profit by. 

It is a new form of dramatic entertainment, and, 
of course, it is not yet wholly perfected. For instance, 
1 noticed that the equipages of the elect were still 
summoned by number when the play was done, while 
Society lingered on the door-step. Mr. Hammerstein 
should change this. and employ a corps of accomplished 
butlers to announce the blocking of the way by Mrs. 
Mullizstawny Greene’s carriage: and the lady, instead 
of standing like an ordinary mortal on the curbstone, 
should remain seated like the well-composed, self-pos- 
leader that she is, until the announce- 
ment is made. The scramble for carriages is different 
in degree only from that of the rush for the last 
trolley-car in country towns, and now that they have 
become part of an educational exhibit, the ladies and 
gentlemen of New York should be careful not to give 
countenance to anything which smacks of vulgar haste 


riages, 


selves, assist 


-sessed society 


or unseemly eagerness, 

\nother feature of the exhibition which should be 
changed is the conversational method of these peo- 
ve. It is hardly enough that the public should see 
them. The masses want to hear them—what they say 
to each other and how they say it: whether they 
‘the broad a in can’t and the long 7 in automobile. 
It is distinetly irritating to a man who has paid to 
enter the Hammerstein School of Social Instruction 
to see a boxful of exhibits laughing heartily over a 
jest that he has not been able to hear, and I think the 
manager of the institution should do something to 
correct the evil. It certainly should not ‘e difficult 
to work out this reform, for the very same people at 





Miss de Wolfe Mrs. Bloodgood Miss Alison Skipworth 


“The Way of the World” at the Victoria 


few of us who walk our ways outside of their imme- 
diate sphere are able to say with positiveness are real- 
istic to a supreme degree. For dramatic effects it 
is true that now and then Mr. Fitch has gone to ex- 
tremes, as in the case of having Croyden, the lover- 
husband of the misunderstood wife, run for Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, which he might bet: 
ter have avoided, since there is no warrant in past 
or present conditions for selecting a man of the 
Croyden type for this particular function. He might 
better have presented him as an aspirant for golfing 
honors. Nevertheless, the adjustment serves Mr. 
Fitch’s purpose, and possibly by the very exaggeration 
of probabilities emphasizes the point he desires to 
make. Croyden’s politics absorb his energies as well 
as his hours, and his idyllically loving wife is thrust 
into the society of others whose companionship is not 
good for her reputation, although it leaves her morally 
as intrinsically good as a woman can be. Had she 
avoided specializing her friendship and spread her at- 
tentions throughout her circle of acquaintance, in- 
stead of concentrating them all upon one man, and 
a bad man at that, all would have gone well, and no 
play could have been written about the situation. As 
it happens, however, Mrs. Croyden’s cravings for com- 
panionship centre wholly upon a_ single individual, 
and scandal naturally follows, reaching the husband’s 
ears, and, owing to his overwrought condition of mind, 
due to the exactions of a political campaign, pene- 
trates to the quick of his soul. In his mental break- 
up he loses control of himself, and wrathfully ad- 
journs a christening that is being held at his home 
on election day, making to his guests, as he literally 
diives them out of his house, sundry allusions of an 


recently made her début as a star, 

in a drama of much beauty and 

interest by Mrs. Lottie Blair Par- 

ker, entitled ‘Under Southern 

Skies.” It is perhaps an un- 
pleasant simile, but the two enterprises in these two 
Hammerstein theatres seem to me to be best dif- 
ferentiated in quality by likening them to certain 
kinds of cheeses. The taste that craves Camembert 
would better go to the Victoria, and there enjoy the 
strong flavor of “The Way of the World.” The sim- 
pler, homelier, and possibly more wholesome palate 
which finds the good old-fashioned cream cheese bet- 
ter suited to its liking will derive more ample satis- 
faction at the Republic. Both plays are realism—one 
is of a rank fungus growth; the other, wholesome, 
sweet, and none the less true to the life. One belongs 
to the “smart set,” the other to the rest of us. Mrs. 
Parker’s drama is not going to attract the jaded ap- 
petite in search of a new sensation, but if it does 
not make a very strong appeal to those who go to 
the theatre to be diverted, entertained, and sent home 
with a pleasant sense of an evening well spent I shall 
be very much surprised. The theme is clean; the 
handling is delicate and faithful to the life; the hero 
is manly, and the heroine is womanly, while even the 
villain is such a one as we can find sympathy for— 
he is not a reptilian sneak who spends his days en- 
deavoring to besmirch a woman’s name, to gratify a 
momentary desire, but such villany as he practises 
finds its mainspring in a deep and overmastering pas- 
sion. It is therefore easy and proper to say of Mrs. 
Parker’s drama that it is worth presenting with all 
the arts of stagecraft that have been lavished upon it, 
and is correspondingly well worth seeing. 

The story is “the old, old” one. A fair maid is 
loved by two men, one of whom is wholly good 
and the other inclined to be unscrupulous, and of 
course the unscrupulous lover wins out for three of , 
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the four acts, to lose, equally of course, 
in the end. . There is a woman with a 
past in the action of the story, but Mrs. 
Parker has merely sketched her in, and 
left the audience to guess at the nature 
of her terrible secret, which Mr. Fitch 
would probably have laid bare before us to 
the last minute detail had he ‘had the 
writing of the play. There are four beau- 
tiful scenic effects, all laid in southern 
Louisiana, and as late as 1875. They are 
charmingly composed, delightful in their 
coloring, and as suggestive of the real 
thing as paint and canvas can ever be. 
No note of color, in action as well as in 


pigment, is ignored, and entirely apart 
from the story of the human emotions 


that is being presented in its course, ‘“ Un- 
der Southern Skies ” would find admirers 
as a series of pictures, notably in the 
scene itself of the first act, an exterior 
view of a fine old Southern mansion; and 
in the Hallowe’en celebration as acted by 
the whole company with every accessory 
delicately indicated in the second act. 

The company that presents ‘ Under 
Southern Skies” is, in the main, one of 
striking excellence. One: or two of the 
minor roles fall short of the standard, but 
in a performance so generally excellent it 
would be captious to single out a harm- 
less shortcoming for condemnation. Miss 
George is a winning personality in her 
work as Lelia Crofton, the heroine, and 
displays an emotional range which is a 
pleasing surprise to those who deprecate 
the meteoric outburst in the theatrical 
firmament which has attached undue im- 
portance to mediocre talents, and filled 
the stage with stars of small magnitude. 
I am still of the opinion that Miss George 
does not measure up to the proportions 
of a real star, but I am certain that none 
will see her in her new part without feel- 
ing that here is one who is sincere, capa- 
ble, winsome, and, for a roéle of this na- 
ture, most admirably fit. 

The balance of the company, each in 
his or her own way, are worthy of the 
highest commendation, especially Mr. 
Burr McIntosh in his study of a peppery 
but whole -souled Southern colonel; Mr. 
Ralph Stuart as Burleigh Mavor, the 
hero; Miss Alice Leigh as Aunt Doshey, 
a negro mammie; and Miss Virginia 
Glyndon as Anner ’Lizer, a sort of devel- 
oped Topsy who acts her slight part with 
vivacity and engaging humor. 

Incidentally I would advise my clerical 
friends to see “ Under Southern Skies,” 
and listen to the reading of the marriage 
service by Mr. Donald MacLaren, who, as 
Ambrose Mavor, the clergyman, officiates 
at the interrupted ceremony which is the 
climax to the third act. I have never 
heard the service more beautifully or more 
impressively read by a member of the 
cloth, and as an object-lesson of how it 
should be done Mr. MacLaren’s effort has 
a distinct value which should not be 
ignored. I think the dignity and beauty 
of Mr. MacLaren’s work saved the scene 
from being objectionable to some who do 
not like to see certain of the sacred func- 
tions of earthly existence made available 
for stage purpose. | 
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An Anecdote of Judge Jones 


LLUSTRATIVE of the courage and in- 
I dependence of Thomas Goode Jones, 
the ex-Governor of Alabama, whom 
President Roosevelt has just appointed a 
district judge, it is recalled that when 
he was Governor the practice of farming 
out convicts in labor camps was one of 
the most scandalous features of the local 
penal system. Mr. Jones did not believe 
in it, being a humane man; but as the 
Chief Executive of the State there was 
nothing for him to do but administer the 
laws he found on the statute-book and 
hope for their repeal. 

One day a negro was sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment. A technical stage of 
the case required the Governor’s signature 
to a paper before the man could be sent to 
the convict camp. The Governor did not 
act as promptly as the contractors for the 
convicts’ labor thought desirable, so they 





| the black - and - white work, 


sent a representative to him to find out 


what the matter was. 

“T have delayed acting in this man’s 
case,” answered the Governor, “ because I 
have heard that measles, in a very malig- 
nant form, has broken out in your camp, 
and that many of the convicts are dying. 
Is it true?” 

“Yes.” said the agent, 
that is of no consequence. 


lightly; “ but 
Send him 


along. We can make use of him. He may 
not catch the measles; and if he does, 


and dies, why, it’s only one nigger the 
less.” 

“That is all I wanted to know,” re- 
marked Mr. Jones. “I send no more per- 
sons, black or white, to your camp till the 
disease is under control.” 

The agent reddened. 

“See here, Governor,” he snapped out, 
with some show of anger; “ you don’t own 
the State of Alabama. We have still 
some courts open. If you refuse to send 
that man to camp, we shall go into court 
and get out a mandamus, and then you 
will have to do it.” 

It was now Mr. Jones’s turn to flush. 
He wheeled upon his visitor with a gesture 
toward the door. 

“You go to the nearest court and 
try your best to force me to do what I do 
not believe is right!” he thundered. “ Try 
it—it will teach you a lesson in the folly 
of impertinence. The same laws which 
give me authority to send that negro to 
your camp give me authority to pardon 
him. Now I serve you with fair warning 
that the instant I see your emissary enter 
that door with your mandamus in his 
hand, I sign a pardon for the convict. 
Now go!” FRANCIS E. LEUPP. 





The Christmas 


HE Christmas number of HARpPER’s 

I MAGAZINE is both artistically and 
editorially one of the most varied 

and fascinating numbers ever published. 
It contains twenty-five pages of illustra- 
tions in colors and tints, in addition to 
and on its 
appear many of the 
in the world of let- 


“ Harper's ” 


table of contents 
best-known names 
ters to-day. ; 

The leading feature of the MAGAZINE 
is a new story by Maurice Hewlett, illus- 
trated with four full-page pictures in color 
from paintings by Albert Sterner. These 
are printed on a specially made paper 
of an antique tint, and are both strik- 
ingly in character with the story and un- 
commonly artistic. 

Another feature of. distinction is Jules 
Claretie’s article on Rosa Bonheur, which 
is illustrated with many hitherto unpub- 
lished studies by the great animal-painter. 
These are reproduced in a delicate tint, 
and must be intensely interesting to ev- 
ery lover of her art. 

Miss Stilwell, whose child pictures have 
attracted so much attention, has contrib- 
uted nine pages of pictures in colors, il- 
lustrating E. S. Martin’s delightful essay 
on “ Other People’s Children,” and W. T 
Smedley has made a number of attractive 
pictures in water-color which are admir- 
ably reproduced. They illustrate Bret 
Harte’s amusing story, “ A Ward of Col- 
onel Starbottle’s.” 

Notable among the short stories is a 
new tale by Mark Twain—a story of the 
days of Oliver Cromwell. It shows Mr. 
Clemens in a new field. The pictures are 
by Lucius Hitchcock. Other notable short 
stories are “ A Case of Nerves,” by Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford; “The Flanagan 
and Imperial in Rosalia,” by Arthur Col- 
ton; “A Little Boy’s Love,” by Roy Rolfe 
Gilson; and “ Along Untrodden Ways,” by 
Mary Applewhite Bacon. 


A literary feature of unusual interest 























The late Richmond Mayo-Smith 


Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University 
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| par yo i aw colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 








is a hitherto unpublished group of letters | 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. They were 
written to a young and struggling- artist. 
Arthur Symons writes on “ Campoamor,” 
the great Spanish poet. W. H. Bentley 
discusses entertainingly the wonders of 
snow crystals, and Henry Iliowizi tells of 
* Life in the Azores.” 

The historical features are Woodrow 
Wilson’s “ The Coming of Peace,” and the 
letters of * A Woman in the Paris Revo- 


lution of 1830.” Bishop Potter contrib- 
utes a brief essay on “ The Mother and 
Child.” and D. J. H. Hobart writes of 


contains twen- 
exclusive 


Savonarola. The number 
ty-eight separate contributions, 
of the departments. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRksS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 


—[A 





PURE COW’S MILK 
made sterile and guarded against contamination, from 
beginning to baby’s bottle, is the perfection of substi 
tute feeding for infants. BOoRDEN’s EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK has stood py among infant foods 
for more than forty years.—[ A 





OF course you can live without telephone service, but | 
you don’ t live as much as you might, because tele phone 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates in 
Ma — from #60 ayear. New York Telephone Co. 
—[Adi 


Ir has grown up with the country for 40 years. 
Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE has been 
a household word.—[ Adv. ] 


THE best is not too good for you. Use ABBorTT’s, the 
bey > > al Angostura Bitters. Druggists’ and grocers’. 
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Goty MEDAL at Pan- American Exposition. Dr. 
SIEGERT’s Imported Angostura Bitters.—[ Adv 


GO TO CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, PA. 


AND DRINK{THE WarTERS. Nota prescription to be 
filled at the drug store. Nothing “man” made about 
it, simply a clear water medicated by nature, right from 
the fountain, or used with unadulterated satisfaction in 
ong bath, th at is the health side of Cambridge Springs, 
“ Alw ays open.” What diseases arecured? Many 

but rheumatism, kidney, liver, stomach troubles, an 

diseases of the nervous system are the more important. 
Ask your doctor about Cambridge Springs, and if he 
does not know, ask him to write. It isa place to goto 
for enjoyment. For all that the city and country 
affords i is found combined at CambridgejSprings all the 
year “round.” If you want to know more about this 
health and pleasure giving place, se nd for Erie 
Railroad booklet. The “Bethesda of the Middle 
West.” Free, on application to any local agent, or 
D. W. Cooke, G.P.A., New York City.—[Adv.] 
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SHIRT 


is made of 


west 
Shirts at 
leading | 
men’s fur- | 
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muslin at 
jobbers’ & 
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Sainples of this smuslin mailed free on application 
7. REAT & Con VERSE, Manufacturers’ Agents 


for this Muslin 
g & 81 Worth Street, New York 
se aie 


BALTIMORE 
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Str. Louis 
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ER’S 


The best stomach regulator. 


None better in mixed drinks. 








The Famous ‘‘Loop!’’ 

The “Loop” which forms the basis of 
Wright's Health Underwear ia unique in 
health garments. It is the only method by 
which perfect ventilation and comfort can he 
combined. It forms the foundation for the 
“fleece of «-mfort’’ which has made 


Wright’s 
Health Underwear 


famous. Ask to see these garments at any 
store where underclothing is sold. The reason 
able price of these garments bring them within 
the reach of all. 
Free Book on dressing for health sent 
free to any address. Contains many 
valuable hygienic suggestions. Ex 
plains the famous “loop.” Address, 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 









The Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


The Standard 
for Gentlemen 


ALWAYS EASY 


The Name “ BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped 
“FRE on every loop. 


eign. 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens. 
















SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Sample pair, Silk ‘ 50e. 
Cotton 2e 

“Pigs Mailed on rece ipt of price. 

“0. FROST CO., * 
joston, Maas., 


RSS EVERY PAIR caenaavens 










Soenold 
Conable AC. 


Upholstery 


Fabrics. 


Real Lace Curtains, I.ace Sets and Panels for Beds. 


Xenaissance and Brussels Lace 
Nets and Appiications for Sash C ints 1ins. 


‘Tapestries 


for Wall and Furniture Coverings. 


Oriental Rugs. 


Axminster and Aubusson 
Whole Carpets. 
Wilton and Brussels Carpetings. 


Estimates furnished and designs prepared for special 
rooms. 
, Broadooay Ks 19th vt. 
we) YORK. 


THE “*SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Buildin Only Salesroom 
Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. Ss tn Greater nied 


BITTERS 
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The Harvard-Pennsylvania Game—Howard Kicking Out 


otable 


ITH a record entry list and almost a 

record for the sale of boxes, the Na- 

tional Horse Show, which opened in 

Madison Square Garden, New York, 

this week, promises to eclipse all its 

predecessors in brilliancy and at- 
tendance. The entry list closed with nearly 1500 nomi- 
nations—many more than the largest on record. The 
auction sale of bexes was surpassed only in 1892, when 
$52,000 was realized. This year the total ran up to 
$30,000. The top price for a single box this year was 
$650, two being sold at that figure, but there were 
a number of others that sold for over $600, a Chicago 
man paying $635 for a location he fancied. On the 
opening night there was a great crowd of people, 
and all week the attendance was heavy. Among the 
notable exhibitors were several whose horses cap- 
tured many prizes at the recent Chicago show. One 
of these gentlemen was C. K. G. Billings, who carried 
away more blue ribbons at Chicago than any other 
exhibitor. Another Chicago man whose entries were 
looked upon with favor was J. H. Moore and his bro- 
ther, W. H. Moore, of New York. All parts of the 
country were, however, represented, and, as usual, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia horses have taken many prizes. 
A horse much admired by the spectators was the noted 
high-jumper Heatherbloom, the animal that created 
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Gresham Poe 
Fifth of the famous football family 


the Week 


new world’s records for an in-door jump by clearing 
7 feet 4% inches at Chicago. The showing of four- 
in-hands was far ahead of last year, and there were 
also double the number of entries for the Waldorf- 
Astoria cup offered for the best gig horse. 


Franklin Field, following close upon the beat- 

ing administered by Columbia, filled | the 
Quakers’ cup of woe to the very brim. It also stirred 
up the long-smouldering feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the athletic management, and may result in the 
retirement of John C. Bell as a member of the athletic 
committee. It has been evident for several years that 
things were not exactly as they should be in the Phil- 
adelphia university. Reference was made last week 
in these columns to the wretched management that 
had precipitated a series of hard games in close suc- 
cession upon the more than ordinarily weak team. 
Also to the short-sighted policy that persisted in 
using the guards-back formation with a set of men 
lacking in every particular the qualifications necessary 
to this style of play. The season is probably too far 
advanced for the lessons learned in defeat to be used 
to advantage in the remaining games, and all that 
can be hoped for is that with a more intelligent and 
progressive policy for the future some of the lost 


HA ‘rranin™ crushing defeat of Pennsylvania, at 

















Princeton vs. West Point—West Point tries a Tackles-back Play 





























Emile Zola in Court 
The French novelist was a witness in a Paris court a few days ago, his first appearance since the Dreyfus 


case. 








prestige of the famous Red and Blue may 
be won back next season. The Quakers 
will not remain under a cloud forever. It 
is only a short time since Yale experienced 
the same kind of slump. It seemed to 
make no difference what department of 
athletics the Blue contended in; the row- 
ing crews, the football and baseball teams, 
all went down to defeat. Yet Yale re- 
covered, and is again holding her own in 
the college world. The old Yale spirit 
would not down. Shall it be said that 
Pennsylvania has less spirit than the New 
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Haven university? 

ENNSYLVANIA was at all times 
P Harvard’s inferior. The Quakers 
were outweighed, outgeneralled, and 
outplayed. But in one respect they yielded 
not an inch to the big Crimson eleven. 
No gamer set of players ever defended the 
honor of the Red and Blue. Battered, 
crushed, disheartened, and beaten, they 
fought to the very last ditch, and the re- 
markable demonstration at the close of 
the game by the spectators and student 
body was an eloquent tribute to the cour- 
age and pluck of the team. In the be- 
ginning, Pennsylvania for a few minutes 
played fairly well, and for a time kept 
Harvard busy. But the spurt did not last 
long. It served to show some of the weak 
spots in the Crimson defence, however. 
Subsequently, Harvard woke up and _ be- 
gan a fierce attack. The heavy Crimson 
forwards, once they learned their own 
strength, found no difficulty in smashing 
the lighter and weaker Quaker line, and 
through the holes thus made the Harvard 
backs plunged for long gains. The dis- 
parity of the elevens may be illustrated by 
the fact that in the first half Pennsylvania 
made only two first downs for a total of 
39 yards gain, to twenty-one first downs 
for Harvard, with a total of 270 yards 
gain. In this half the visitors scored 22 
points. After 12 points had been made 
against them, the Quakers earned their 
only score. Marshall, the Harvard quar- 
ter-back, muffed a long kick by Reynolds. 
A Pennsylvania man downed Marshall as 
soon as he dropped the leather, and 
Mitchell, another Quaker, seized the ball 
and carried it across the goal-line for a 
touch-down, from which a goal was kicked. 
In the second half Harvard added 11 more 
points to her score, and the Quakers were 
shut out, the game closing 33 to 6. 


FEANWHILE Columbia, Pennsylva- 
nia’s victorious opponent of the 


Saturday previous, was having her 


own troubles on the Polo Grounds, New 
York. With Sanford, the coach, away 
watching the Cornell- Lehigh game at 


Ithaca, and with several of her best men 
absent from the team, the New-Yorkers 
caught a Tartar in the active and aggres- 
sive Syracuse aggregation. Here was a 
case in which the lighter team won. While 
Columbia’s friends may be inclined to 
make excuses for her defeat, it is a fact 
that the Morningside eleven were beaten 
squarely by “heady,” scientific playing 
on the part of a supposedly much weaker 
team. Not having the weight and physi- 
cal strength to stand up and buck the Co- 
lumbia line, the up-State men depended 
on their quickness, speed, and team-play 
to make their gains. So cleverly did they 
pull together and so well managed were 
their formations that they were contin- 
ually getting the jump on Columbia. The 
latter at times played brilliantly, but 
Syracuse never relinquished her early ad- 
vantage, and eventually won by the score 


of 11 to 5. 

F son no one will deny that West Point 
has made a wonderful showing. 

Holding Harvard down to 6 points, the 


OR consistent work during the sea- 











His testimony was on behalf of an anarchist accused of some relatively unimportant misdemeanor 











Soldiers later succeeded in tying with 
Yale at 5 points. Then came the game 
with Princeton. Again the Hudson River 
men showed their metal, and incidentally 
added to the laurels of Daly, their great 
captain and quarter-back. Had not the 
crafty and experienced Princeton manage- 
ment prepared the Tigers for a stiff recep- 
tion, it is more than likely the Jerseymen 
would have been treated to a dose of the 
same bitter medicine that Columbia had 
to swallow. As it was, the Orange and 
Black, being forewarned by Yale’s and 
Harvard’s experience and by their own ad- 
visers, left no stone unturned in their 
preparation for a hard contest. The wis- 
dom of this was self-evident. The out- 
come of the game demonstrated that West 
Point is nearly, if not quite, the equal 
of any team on the football field to-day. 
It is safe to say that no other eleven in 
America can make the same _ showing 
against Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. In 
the contest with the latter there were few 
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tember, he should, in justice to himself 
and the thousands of Yale football ad- 
herents, have been played against Prince- 
ton and Harvard. If he was not eligible 


it was wrong to play him on the ‘varsity 
team against Columbia, West Point, Am- 


herst, and other opponents. Yale’s man- 
agers have been weak on this question. 
If their position has been wrong, they 
knew it was wrong months ago. If, ae- 
cording to Yale rules, Glass is and has 
been eligible to play, Yale should have 
stood upon her rights and insisted that 
the big guard take his place in the line- 
up against the Orange and Black and the 
Crimson. 


HE twelfth annual field trials of the. 

: National Beagle Club were held on 
the estate of ex-Secretary-of-the- 
Navy William C. Whitney, at Wheatley 
Hills, Long Island. The dogs that competed 


| were from the best strains in America, 
and the interest was keen throughout. 


| trade becomes more 


There were plenty of rabbits, but the work 
was somewhat impeded by impenetrable 
thickets of brier brush. Next year, if the 
trials are held at the same place, as seems 
likely, these obstacles will be 
Among the notable entries were those of 
William G. Rockefeller, Jr., Harry Payne 
Whitney, James L. Kernochan, Charles 
F. Brooke, George F. Reed, John Caswell, 
G. Mifflin Wharton, J. W. Appleton, H. 
PD. Bruns, George B. Post, 
ciers. The trials were witnessed by many 
ladies, including the famous English judge 
and breeder, Mrs. Oughton Giles, who is 
said to have visited America for this ex- 
press purpose. 





A Universal Language 


AN 


of Academies at Paris. That such a lan- 
guage would supply a long-felt and grow- 
ing want is easily understood when the 
rapid and almost marvellous extension of 
the world’s commerce is considered. As 
and more extended, 
in the world, the 


going to have a uni- 
This was decreed 


last we are 
versal language. 


taking in every country 


| language question becomes a formidable 


mistakes on either side, and the struggle | 


was interesting and exciting. 
work was clever in every respect. Her 
defence was, it is true, not a “ stone wall ” 
by any means, but, on the other hand, 
West Point’s attacks were at times ter- 
rific. The Tigers’ interference and team- 
play was beautiful, and they seemed to 
excel in the fine points of the game, al- 


though Daly effected many shrewd plays. | 


Six points were made for each side by 
well-earned touch-downs and_ cleanly 


kicked goals. 
ALE and Cornell, the other leaders 
) this fall, had comparatively an easy 
day. Yale’s opponent was the 
Orange Athletic Club, and the Blue had no 
trouble in whipping the Jerseymen, 35 to 0. 
At Ithaca, Cornell, with a team composed 
largely of substitutes, played against Le- 
high, and rolled up 30 points to nothing. 
Neither Yale nor Cornell was extended, 
and the two contests were little more 
than practice. Annapolis beat the Indians 
16 to 5, and made so good a showing that 
great hopes are now entertained by the 


Navy that they will defeat West Point on | 


Franklin Field to-day. 

N the eve of the two most im- 
QO portant games of the season Yale 
withdrew Glass, and announced 
that he would not be played against Har- 
vard or Princeton. It is hard to say 
whether Yale should bé commended or crit- 
icised for this step. Glass is a wonderful 
player, and has been a tower of strength 
to the Blue all season. In some of the 
close games, particularly in the contest 
with West Point, the absence of Glass 
might have meant defeat. Had any other 
opponent than Harvard or Princeton: ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction at Glass’s presence 
on the Yale eleven, no notice would have 
been taken of the ‘complaint. But while 
neither of these colleges had entered any 
formal protest against Glass, Yale was 
given to understand that strained 
tions might follow if he were played. 


| pronunciation, 


rela- | 
As | 


the New Haven college cannot afford to | 


antagonize Princeton or Harvard, 
yielded. and Glass was retired. Some of 


the newspapers showed a disposition to | 


praise Yale for this “ sportsmanlike” ac- 


tion, and said that the Blue preferred to 
run the risk of defeat rather than do any- 
thing that would reflect on her reputa- 
tion for “ purity in athletics.” 


cumstances in Glass’s case were as 

well known to the Yale football 
management last August as now. According 
to the rules, Glass either was or was not 
entitled to play, and the decision could as 
well have been made in September as two 
months later. If he was eligible in Sep- 


RB: the fact remains that all the cir- 


she | 


Princeton’s | 


; course, 


difficulty. Any large American exporting 
firm, in the course of a year, will have to 
write and receive letters in every language 
spoken wherever American goods are “used. 
This necessitates the employ ment of a 
large corps of translators, which, of 
is expensive, and at times far 
from being satisfactory. Therefore it can 


easily be seen that the universal use of 
one language would be infinitely better 


| and less expensive. 


| this 


Many experiments have been made in 
direction, probably the most promi- 
nent having been Volapiik. But where is 
Volapiik to-day? Dead, of course; and 
simply because it bore absolutely no rela- 


| tion or resemblance to any language used 
by civilized man. Very few people cared 





to learn this fantastic and consequently 
difficult tongue when it was not only pos- 
sible but probable that it would soon be 
displaced by a more simple ‘and _ better 
system. 

The Congress of Academies has appoint- 
ed a committee to study the question in | 
all its phases; and it is the intention of 
this committee to work out within the 
next decade a language which will meet 
all the desired conditions and _ require- 
ments. Of course such a language will 
have to be simple in construction and 
and will have to be based 


upon those root words common to the | 
greatest possible number of languages. 


This seems simple when it is remembered 
that pronunciation and grammatical rules 
are only matters of universal agreement. 
As for aiding the memory by use of roots | 
common to many languages, they can be 
found in the Latin words which abound 
in nearly every tongue. Our language is 
full of them; German has a great many; | 
French, Spanish, and Italian are recog- 
nized as Latin tongues. | 

It is not intended that the universal 
tongue shall kill existing languages; that 
is an impossibility; it would simply be a 
more or less perfect vehicle for the con- 
veying of the ordinary affairs of life and 
of trade between representatives of differ- | 
ent races. 


A word about the Congress of Acade- 
mies. It is rather surprising that this 


reunion of learned men did not attract 
from the world at large the attention it 
deserved. The idea of this reunion, which 
had been agitated for many years, crys- | 
tallized into the formation of a perma- 


nent organization, composed of repre- 
sentatives of every great academy, insti- 


tute, university, and scientific society of 


the whole civilized world, all working to- | 


gether in the general interests of every 
branch of knowledge. It will sum up, at 
regular intervals, the actual position of 
knowledge in every subject, organize re- 
search on new lines, and enable isolated 
workers to avoid wasting time and labor 
along lines already explored. 
RAYMOND BALL. 


and other fan- | 


removed. | 


at the recent International Congress | 
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EFORE approaching any book as an object 
of criticism, it is essential, to any just 
estimate and fair appreciation of its con- 
tents, to ascertain the author’s point of 
view. Especially is this precautionary hint 
needed in the case of Mr. Howells’s Hero- 

ines of Fiction, which has just appeared in two vol- 
umes. If you take up these volumes with the ex- 
pectation that the critic has ranged the heroines of 
fiction in their niches of fame, as in a Valhalla of 
noble dames, according to their degrees of perma- 
nence and popularity, you will be disappointed, and 
you will quarrel with the author over the omission 
of certain heroines in fiction as often as over the in- 
clusion of certain others. Mr. Howells always ex- 
presses himself with such grace and courtesy that it 
is not easy to quarrel with him.- But when he makes 
the “ humiliating confession,” humiliating no less to 

















Mrs. Fiske as ‘* Tess”’ 


his adherents, that he has never read a novel of Black- 
more’s or a novel of Stevenson’s, or more than one 
novel of Mr. George Meredith’s, and then proceeds to 
devote a chapter to “William Black’s Gertrude 
White,” one reader certainly wants to quarrel with 
him. But I would not give a fig for any author that 
I could not quarrel with occasionally. 


Well, what is Mr. Howells’s point of view? “ Of 
course, in a certain way,” he says, “no heroine has 
ever been. The whole entrancing race exists only by 
an agreement between author and reader; and if the 
personality imagined is pleasing, the author may make 
his own terms with the reader. ... The great mat- 
ter for the author who will have his heroine last in 
the reader’s fancy is to condition her so that to any 
mood she shall be easily imaginable, and one has not 
to recur to some outworn humor in order to ima- 
gine her. Then he may tell us what he will of her: 
he may say not only that she no longer lives, but that 
she never lived; still we rehabilitate her and she lives 
on.” There, so far as one may tether him to it, we 
get a definition of Mr. Howells’s point of view, the 
rule by which he regulates his choice of the dif- 
fering types of the womanly represented in fiction. 
Again, some light is thrown on Mr. Howells’s process 
by his remarks on Stevenson, whose “ romances are 
mostly stories of adventure, such as the heroine 
does not best develop in. As I have before intimated 
she cannot make her peculiar powers felt in the high- 
est degree by the hero who is saving her life or-de- 
fending her honor; she requires the safety and quiet 
of normal conditions for the last effect of her charm, 
which is the translation of every-day life into a su- 
pernal ecstasy.” 


To me the book is most delightful and illuminating 
on its subjective side. The rehabilitation of our fa- 
vorite heroines in fiction, and the rehearsal of those 
climactie scenes in which the springs of their action, 
the inner soul of the woman, are flashed upon cur 
understanding, are of exceeding interest to the reader 
of fiction and the student of the feminization of 
character. But it is the personal element in these 
entertaining pages that gives them charm and quict 
power and insight; it is as a confession of literary 
preferences and prejudices that they enlighten and 
irradiate a glow of human interest. I do not mean to 
minimize Mr. Howells’s functions as a critic, for he 
is that best cf all kinds of critics, because the most 
helpful, the critic in literary interpretation. But | 
imagine that to Mr. Howells’s readers it will enhance 
interest in this new work of his to learn that it really 
belongs to the succession of his Impressions and E.r- 
perienecs, My Literary Passions, and Literary Friends 
and Acquaintance. As a matter of fact, Heroines of 
Fiction has been printed and bound uniform with 
the last-named work. 


Mr. Howells’s pen portraits are illustrated in many 
cases by full-page pictures of his favorites drawn 
by such well-known artists as Albert Sterner, Henry 


Hutt, A. I. Keller, and Howard Chandler Christy. 
There is no picture of Mr. Hardy’s Tess, and that 
of Thackeray’s Pecky is unreal and_ inaccurate. 
Curiously enough, the artist has used a photograph 
of the strong scene in which Becky, Rawdon, and 
Lord Steyne appear in the stage version produced by 
Mrs. Fiske. but the ‘figure of Mrs. Fiske as Becky 
has been substituted by ‘a tall willowy damsel quite 
unlike Thackeray’s heroine. I give herewith a repro- 
duction of Mrs. Fiske’s impersonation of 7'ess, and 
of Becky just after she had left school. By-the- 
way, it must have been diverting to those admirers 
of Vanity Fair and Tess of the D’Urbervilles who 


read recently in the dramatic columns of the New . 


York Sun the ‘fatuous charge of abuse against Mrs. 
Fiske for “impersonating such foul heroines as Tess 
and Becky!” ; 

JAMES MACARTHUR. 

















Mrs. Fiske as ‘* Becky” 








The Sixth Annual Exhibition, Carnegie Institute 


T has been too hastily assumed that, until Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie undertook the réle of a Mice- 
nas, Pittsburg had no art traditions. That it 
may not have paid much heed to them is another 
matter, But during this visit it was my good 
fortune to become acquainted with the work of 

a Pittsburg landscape-painter, only recently dead, 
who, so far as his art at least was concerned, had 
never heen beyond the limits of his city. And yet this 
Alfred Wall, as one may judge from a single example 
(and it is to his credit that he had no set manner or 
choice of view), could have worked alongside the 
Barbizon men and won the honor of their comradeship. 
However, it is the case in Pittsburg, as in other com- 
munities, that while a few have knowledge and the 
courage of their knowledge, the majority need some 
big circumstance to arouse. and formulate their ap- 
preciation, And it is this which the annual picture 
exhibitions are accomplishing so signally. 

Che present one contains few, if any, pictures of 
the kind that people crowd before and earnestly dis- 
cuss, but establishes its claim to distinction by a high 
standard, very fairly maintained. For the first time 
there is a considerable majority of foreign pictures. 
sut it would be wrong to jump at the conclusion that 
this fact represents an unfair discriminatior against 
the American, whether resident here. or abroad, since 
there is more than a suspicion that many American 
painters ave lax in their support. 

Such men, for example, as Abbott H. Thayer, Horatio 
Walker, Dwight W. Tryon, Childe Hassam, J. Francis 
Murphy, and T. W. Dewing, to mention only a few, 
are absent from the exhibition. Further, not a few of 
those who do exhibit are satisfied to be represented by 
pictures that are anything but recent, some many years 
old. These facts indicate a lack of interest on the 
part of the painters, which they may be able to 
justify to themselves, but which certainly explains and 
condones the increased stress laid this year on the 
work of foreigners. One has heard it hinted that it is 
just this infusion of foreign pictures every year that 
has produced dissatisfaction; the proposition taking 
this form, that, while there was presented a splendid 
opportunity of benefiting American art, a good share 
of the benefits has accrued to foreigners. But this 
is bused on too narrow a view of the object of the 
trustees, which is primarily to foster a knowledge of 
and taste for art in the community of Pittsburg and 





on lines as broad and sound as possible. In the pur- 
suance of this policy the institute is benefiting Amer- 
ican painters; indirectly .through the increased inter- 
est in art that is being aroused and directly by the 
bestowal of handsome money prizes. Regarding these, 
it is worthy of note that, out of the six occasions on 
which they have been awarded, the gold medal and 
$1500, the silver medal and $1000, and the bronze medal 
and $500 have come to American painters four times. 
This year every one of the three prizes will remain in 
the country. 

It is one of the results of the lack of enthusiastic 
support that the gold medal has been won by a young 
man quite recently returned from Paris, whose pic- 
ture, while very clever, is very far from great. Nor 
do [say this unkindly, for I have a very distinct appre- 
ciation of Alfred H. Maurer’s talent. At his first ap- 
pearance in New York, in the exhibition of the, Sal- 
magundi Club, he won the George Inness, Jr., prize 
of $500, and now the most important trophy of the 
vear has come to him. “An Arrangement” is emi- 
nently a painter’s picture—that is to say, its motive 
is entirely directed to securing beauty of tone, an en- 
velope of atmosphere around the figure, and a reali- 
zation of the different textures; all these subtle quali- 
ties being arrived at with a spontaneity and freedom 
of brush-work that are in themselves a very marvellous 
accomplishment. 

The seeond-prize picture, by Miss Ellen Wetherald, 
“ Sewing—A Portrait,” which represents an old lady 
in black dress sitting on a Colonial sofa in a dull- 
lighted interior, is of much more import than the 
former, so far as subject is concerned, for it involves 
a very sincere and intimate rendering of portraiture. 
But it has none of the style of the other picture, being 
a methodically faithful study, rather tamely correct. 
In this respect, at least, it is far behind ‘ The Vene- 
tian Blind,” by Edmund C. Tarbell, selected for third 
prize. This, however, is but a studio study of a par- 
tially nude model, seated on a sofa in the midst 
of a profusion of satin and lawn draperies in front 
of a window, where a brilliant light streams through 
the broken slats of the blind. 

The Zame is true of John W. Alexander’s “ Portrait 
of Rodin.” It is a work whose strength is in its reti- 
cence, needing more than a little study to be adequate- 
ly appreciated. The sculptor is a short man with a 
large head, impressive in its frontal development, 





strong nose, and long brown beard tinged with gray 
He has, too, small, delicate hands, that, when not ev 
gaged in coaxing the most subtle expression from clay 
and marble, will instinctively seek some object to pas 
their fingers over in tender appreciation of its curves 
and surface. At such a moment Mr. Alexander has 
represented him in a gray-walled studio, softly dif- 
fused with light, that streams from the skylight; an 
arrangement which sheds around the figure, and par- 
ticnlarly the head, a suggestion of spiritualized ima- 
gination. 

Winslow Homer is represented by “ High Cliff,” one 
of those studies of the Maine coast which have placed 
him among the foremost marine-painters of the day, 
and have lifted him, with little doubt, to the very top 
of all the painters of America. It is not only that his 
comprehension of rock and ocean is so profound and 
his interpretation at once so beautiful and true, but 
there is behind the irresistible weight and movement 
of these combers and underlying the stability of these 
bold rocks a corresponding ground - work of personal 
character and impetuous force of individual impulse. 

A painter of whom much may be expected is Louis 
Loeb, whose picture, “ The Breeze,” arrived too late, 
I understand, to be eligible for a prize. Otherwise it 
seems incredible that it should have been passed. by, 
for it is one of those pictures, none too plentiful, in 
which « serious elevation of purpose can be felt. The 
painter has sought to express the purity and buoyancy 
of light and air on a mountain-top, and has built up 
a handsome pattern of sloping grass, rock, trees, and 
open sky, threading into the composition a rivulet 
of moving figures. There is charm of space, breeziness, 
and vigor, while the coloring is limpid and tender. 

American landscapes are not so numerous as one 
would wish, though beautiful examples are shown by 
Leonard Ochtman, Bruce Crane, Ben Foster, John J. 
Enneking, Charles Warren Eaton, Charles H. Davis, 
and Edward F. Rook. The notable portraits in ad- 
dition to Mr. Alexander’s are by Eastman Johnson, 
Miss Cecelia Beaux, Robert Henri, and a young student 
of Pittsburg, George Louis Carspecken, whose work 1s 
already quite distinguished. 

This summary has taken no account of the foreign 
work, which affords some very interesting study of 
individual painters of France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Italy, and Spain. 

CHARLES H. CAFFIN. 
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Christmas Book Hints 





ERE are some hints and a bit of 
useful information for the buyers 
The list in- 


cludes all sorts, but there is something 


of Christmas books. 


about every one 


unique or “Christmasy ” 


“The Storm Dance’”’ 


From “A Japanese Nightingale.”” By Onoto Watanna 


of the books mentioned, and altogether they 
represent in their special lines the best books 
of the season. First should be noted the 


Two New Volumes by 


Mr. Howells 


You have probably read before now the 
author’s “Literary Friends and Acquaint- 


7 


ance.”’ His latest work, “Heroines of 
Fiction,” in two volumes, is just as delightful 
and charming in every way. It is written 
in the same personal and reminiscent way, 
and tells all about the heroines of the world’s 
In addition, Mr. Howells 


gives a critical estimate of the works as a 


great novelists. 


whole of the authors under consideration. 
There 
are about seventy full-page drawings by 


The pictures are a special feature. 


our best artists, including Christy, Sterner, 
Keller, Tobin, and Hutt. 
of view it is difficult to imagine two more 


From any point 
artistic or attractive volumes. They are 
certainly ideal gifts. 

A book of entirely different character, but 
as unique and artistic in its appeal is 








The Peter Newell 


** Alice ” 


It is an ald friend in brand-new 
dress. “ Alice in Wonderland” has 
always been a classic 
for. all ages. No 
other living artist 
could have conceived 
these new pictures 
with the same humor 
and individuality. 
They are absolutely 
unique and just as 
whimsical and origi- 
nal as the story itself. 
That is high praise, 
but the new “ Alice” 
abundantly bears it 
out. Every page of 
the new “ Alice” has 
special color decora- 
tions, and there are in 
all forty of Mr. New- 


ell’s full-page draw- 
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ings in tint. This is 
a book everybody is 
going to have and 
Christmas is a good time to 
get it. 

The same may be said of a 
new novel—one of the most 
artistic books from any press 


this season. It is called 


A Japanese Nightingale 


ivervthing about it is thoroughly attractive 
and “ Japanesy.”’ The author, Onoto Wa- 
tanna, is a young Anglo-Japanese writer, 


and the pictures are by the well-known 





“* The 


From the Peter Newell “Alice in Wonderland” 


’ 


‘**Sophia often did more execution’ 
From “ Heroines of Fiction.”” By W. D. Howells 


Japanese artist Genjiro Yeto. The story is 
wholly charming in every way. Every page 
is artistically decorated in color in addition 
to a number of full-page color drawings. 
It is altogether one of the daintiest gift- 


books of the season. 
Poetry in Holiday Editions 


If you are looking for verse in attractive 
form, two volumes are specially suitable. 
Both the writers you know. The first is 


Thomas Hardy, whose book of ‘‘ Wessex 








Mad Hatter’s Tea-Party”’ 
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Poems ”’ met with such success here a short 
time ago. His present volume is called 
“Poems of Feeling, Dream, and Deed.” 
The second book is by another celebrated 


English poet, W. E. Henley. The title is 














‘*The Valedictory ”’ 


From “The Portion of Labor.” By Mary E. Wilkins 


“Hawthorn and Lavender.’”’ On both these 
books comment is unnecessary. It is enough 
to say that they contain the best verse 
of the vear and are offered in most 


attractive bindings and make-up. 


Some Books that Children 
Like 


First under this heading must be 
mentioned the new “ Young People 
Series ’’ published by Harpers. This 
contains all the stories like “Toby 
Tyler,” “The Cruise of the Canoe 
Club,” “Who Was Paul Grayson?”’ 
stories by Kirk Munroe and the like 
—all of them classics for young folk. 
There are thirty-eight volumes in 
this series, all of them with just the 
kind of stories and pictures boys and 
girls like. 

Among the special books for young 
folk not published in series, Mr. 
Laurence Hutton’s “A Boy I Knew, 
Four Dogs and Some More Dogs,”’ has 
just the flavor in its title that charac- 
It is acapital 
story for the holidays. The boy Mr. 
Hutton knew is himself. 


terizes the whole book. 





For the younger readers the 
“Road to 
“Roggie and Reggie” stories eas- 
ily hold the first place. They tell 
of amusing and entertaining ad- 


Nowhere”’ and_ the 


ventures in a way that the “lit- 
tlest ones” can understand and 
appreciate. 

In the way of fiction the list is 
legion. Here, however, a word only 


of what may be fairly called 


The Best Fiction of the 
Season 


“The Right of Way,” by Gilbert 
Parker, has won the right to first 
place. It is the best-selling novel 
in the United States. People have 
recognized it not only as Mr. Par- 
ker’s best work, but as the best 
work of any fiction writer in many 
years. It is a strong, dramatic 

story of French-Canadian life. Mr. 

Parker knows this field thorough- 
ly. His characters live. It is altogether a 
most fascinating story—very vivid and very 


real. 


Miss Wilkins’s Great Novel 


Another work of fiction that everybody 
must read is “The Portion of Labor,’ by 
Mary E. Wilkins. Here Miss Wilkins re- 
turns to the field she may now fairly call 
her own—New England. It is a story of a 
young and attractive American girl in one 
of the small factory towns. The way her 


life develops and the striking contrast be- 





29) 


“*Set free this man, my brother 
From “ Cardigan.” By Robert W. Chambers 





‘He read on, with every nerve in his body throbbing 
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From “The Right of Way.” By Gilbert Parker 


tween her character and surroundings is very 
vividly and dramatically brought out. It is 
not only Miss Wilkins’s best work—it is a 
novel of literary merit and permanent value. 

Now a word about a story of Indian life 
and adventure on the frontier. 


The Best Indian Story Since 
Cooper 


That is the caption critics have put on 
Robert W. Chambers’s latest book, “ Cardi- 
gan.’ The setting for Mr. Chambers’s story 
is new. The scene is laid on the 
frontier of New York and Western 
Pennsylvania just before the Revo- 
lution. There is a lot of good Indian 
fighting, and the love affair between 
Cardigan and “Silver Heels’’ is 
one of the most original in recent 
fiction. It is all excellent Christmas 


reading. 


A Book Everybody is 
Talking About 


Several novels in the list might go 
under this heading. But one espe- 
cially has aroused wide discussion. 
It is the new book by Basil King, 
called “ Let Not Man Put Asunder.”’ 
The theme is the divorce question. 
It is a difficult subject to handle, but 
the author has succeeded in building 
upon it not only an exceptionally 
brilliant and wholesome, but a very 
human story. The characters we all 
know. The situations are from real 
life. It is a brilliant, fearless, and 
unusual story. 
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Two Outdoor Stories 


Everybody knows “Cape Cod Folks” and 
“Vesty of the Basins,” by Mrs. Sarah P. 
McLean Greene. 





holiday season. The story that gives the 
book its title is a humorous satire on some 
‘of our best-known literary men—Kipling, 


Hall Caine, and others. All the stories are 
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A Children’s Book for 
Grown-ups 


It is a rare art to write children’s stories 


that will interest 








Theauthor’s latest 
novel, “Flood- 
tide.’ has the 
same charm. Itis 
a story of the sim- 
ple fisher-folk of a 
little Maine village, 
their loves, hates, 
and simple work-a- 
day life. Itis a 
strong story, full 
of real pathos and 
real comedy. 
Another novel, 
“The Strength of 
the Hills,’’ by Miss 


Wilkinson, treats 








grown people. 
Stevenson knew 
the art. So did 


Stephen Crane. So 
does Mrs. E. Nes- 
bit Bland, the au- 
thor of a new story 
of English boys 
and girls called 
“The  Wouldbe- 
goods.”’ There is 
much in this story 
that reminds one 


of the work both 





of Stevenson and 
of Crane—espe- 


cially of the latter 














in the same vivid 
and real way of 
mountain life in 
the Adirondacks. 
The story opens in a mountain lumber camp, 
and the good, fresh air of that rough life 
captivates the reader from the start. The 
influence of a young girl from the city 
upon the rugged character of Enoch Holme, 
one of the mountain men, is the main theme. 
But the love interest is only a part of a story 
as fresh and vigorous in conception as it is 


fine in plot and characterization. 


Stories by a Great Humorist 


“Over the Plum-Pudding” is a new collec- 
tion of humorous sketches by the author 


‘** What does that meanP’”’ 
’ From “The Wouldbegoods.” By E. Nesbit 


of the “House-Boat” stories. Mr. Bangs 


has written most of them specially for the 





“Ben-Hur and Iris on the Shore of the Lake” 


(Act IV. Scene IT.) 


From the Players Edition of ‘“‘ Ben-Hur.”’ By General Lew. Wallace 


characteristic of Mr. Bangs’s best work— 
brimful of humor, fun, and delicate satire. 

Speaking of stories by a great humorist 
reminds one of a new book with 


Pictures by a Great Humorist 


This is the “ Confessions of a Caricaturist,”’ 
by Harry Furniss. Probably no living 
cartoonist is as well known both here 
and abroad as Mr. Furniss. In this 
book he tells his experiences with ce- 
lebrities on both sides of the Atlantic. 
He also devotes some space to 
the ‘ American Girl,’’ whose ac- 
quaintance he made on a recent 
Besides 


being told in an inimitable way, 


visit to this country. 





the book is pictured with over 
three hundred of the author’s 
own drawings. 


A Classic in a New 
Edition 


No story of the time of Christ 
has been so widely read as 
“Ben -Hur,’’ by General Lew. 
Wallace. 
tion has been published called 
the “ Players.” 
very attractive way, with borders 


Recently a new edi- 
It is made in a 
and headlines in color and about 


fifty illustrations in tint from 
photographs of the play. It is in- 


tended by the publishers as a special | 


holiday gift. The illustration here re- 
produced gives an excellent idea of the 
vivid way this great story is brought before 
the reader in the new “Players” Edition. 





in his “ Whilom- 
ville” stories. The 
humor fairly bub- 
bles out from every 
page. The author has put herself in the 
children’s place (a small boy tells the story), 
and looks upon the pranks and escapades 
from their point of view. It is a book that 
stands in the very front rank among writ- 
ings of its kind. Incidentally it might be 
mentioned that an edition of the ‘ Whilom- 


ville’ stories, with pictures by Peter Newell, 





‘“*Rupert was always merry” 
From ‘Over the Plum-Pudding.”” By John Kendrick Bangs 


has recently been published. Mr. Crane 
was undoubtedly right in considering them 
his best work. 

Apart from fiction and works of the 
kind just mentioned, some place in a 


Christmas list should be given to the 








**Philammon ”’ 
From Charles Kingsley’s “* Hypatia” 


More Serious Books 


Among the first should be noted what is 
undoubtedly the greatest history of the 


Victorian period ever written—“ The Life of 





Duke of Argyll. He has had access as one 
of the royal family to the most intimate 
records of the Queen’s life and reign. He 
is, besides, a writer of rare charm and ability. 
As a result the present volume is not only 
extremely interesting to read, but is the 
final history of a period which has left a 
more vivid imprint than any other upon 
the arts, letters, and civilization of the world. 


A Valuable History 


Another history of first importance is Gen- 
eral Russell A. Alger’s “Spanish-American 
War.” It reads like a romance. As a 
matter of fact, it is the one thorough and 
comprehensive account of the war written 
by the highest authority. During the entire 
conflict General Alger was the 


Secretary cf War. 


The Story of a Leader 
; by a- Leader 


Lord Rosebery’s ‘“Napoleon”’ is the 
final story of the ‘Great Conqueror ”’ 
—especially of the period after St. 
Helena. It is a most valuable ad- 
dition to Napoleonic history, written 
in a sympathetic and scholarly 


way by a man who is 
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‘““*Thus may we see,’ quoth he, ‘how 
(“As You Like It.” Act II. 





Queen Victoria,” by the Marquis of 





From the Abbey Edition of Shakespeare’s Comedies 


himself a leader. 

In. this connection 
must be mentioned 
Justin McCarthy’s 
“History of the Four 
Georges.”’ This, taken 
with the author’s 
“History of Our Own 
Times,’ gives a com- 
plete résumé of the 
social, religious, and 
political life of Europe 
from the beginning of 
the reign of George I. 
almost to the present 


time. 


Love Letters of 
Famous Men 


Some one has said that the best 
biography is autobiography. Ina 
way love letters combine the two. 
They are, after aii, the real and 
most intimate histories. ‘‘The 
Love Letters of Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett” 
are not only most fascinating 
reading, but they are among the 


most important contributions to 





letters during the past decade. 
The same may be said of the love 
letters of Victor Hugo and Bis- 
All these volumes are superbly 


the world wags’”’ 
Scene VII.) 


Lorne. marck. 


lhe author, as you know, is the present illustrated, and read more like impassioned 
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romance than mere letters. It matters little 
whether they should have been given to the 
public in book form. No one who reads them 
will raise the point of propriety. 


could make a more valuable and interesting 


No volumes 


Christmas gift. 
The World’s Great Religions 


Another important gift-book is “ The Great 
Religions of the World ”—an estimate of the 
influence of Mohammedanism, Confucian- 
ism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, and 
other great religious systems upon the 
civilization of the world. The authors are 
among the most eminent Bible authorities, 
including Dr. Henry van Dyke, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, T. W. Rhys Davids, Dr. Newell 








“The Blessed Virgin Mary’”’ 


From ‘Women of the Bible” 


Dwight Hillis, Bishop Potter, and others 
equally well known. It is the one great 
and comprehensive history of the religious 


life of all nations. 


The Abbey Shakespeare 


This is the finest edition of Shakespeare’s 
comedies in the world. There are four 
volumes with a hundred and _ thirty-one 
full-page drawings by Edwin A. Abbey. 
For book-lovers and lovers of Shakespeare 
these great books are certainly a rare 
treat. 

Now just a word about the new Holiday 
Edition of Charles Kingsley’s “ Hypatia.” 
It has never before been offered in an ade- 
quate permanent form. The present edition 
is in two volumes with full-page drawings 
and most attractive binding. A representa- 
tive drawing is here reproduced. 
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Moose-Calling. By George Walton Green 





LEARNED to call in 1895. That is 

to say, I took my first regular les- 

sons, and made my first serious at- 
tempt in the fall of that year, though 
I had often, in prior seasons, listened to 
William’s practice of the art, and ad- 
mired, without attempting to imitate, his 
sonorous tones. It is needless to say that 
I did not succeed at first; and no mighty 
antlered moose accepted my early invita- 
tions. It was not until two years later 
that 1 actually got a bull to come. 

I have listened to a good many per- 
formers on the birech- bark trumpet, but 
there are two whose long, resonant, and 
vibrating notes ring out pre-eminent in 
the ears of my memory—John Eastman 
and William Atkins. John is canny, and 
affects a coy reticence—an unfailing char- 
acteristic, I have noticed, in professional 
callers of the first class—that makes him 
indisposed to display his art in camp or 
before the log fire, where guides are gath- 
ered and tongues begin to wag. And I 
have never been with him in the woods 
or on the water when the try has been 
made at dusk or dawn. 

But once or twice—no, it was once only, 
I well remember—when three or four of 
us were seriously discussing the “ full 
eall,”’ the “ grunt,’ and the “ whine,” 
John seized the horn that was passing 
round, uptilted on bronzed and bearded 
lips like a Valhalla cup, and wound a 
blast of such amazing force and volume, 
ending in a crescendo so weird and wail- 
ing, that the rest of us sat wide - eyed, 
hushed, and wondering. Mr. Sumner Rob- 
inson, of Boston, than whom no other 
amateur I have ever met can better coax 
and handle a recalcitrant and suspicious 
moose, says that there is a plaintive sono- 
rousness to the last “third” of John’s 
eal] that no bull can possibly withstand— 
and he ought to know, for they used to 
pipe in turns, like Virgils rival swains, 
on alternate nights, and though many 
were called (and came), but few were 
chosen; for theirs was the high rivalry 
of artists in melody and of true sports- 
men, just men and observant of the law. 

There is a curious difference in the ways 
different moose act in coming to the call. 
Sometimes a bull will answer just once, 
the “o-o-f” sounding often like the far- 
off hoot of an owl, and then will move 
so quietly and cautiously as to give no in- 
dication of his presence until he is close 
at hand. I remember we got an answer 
once from a point which seemed to be 
about a mile away. We listened intent- 
ly, but heard nothing more. Nearly half 
an hour later a slant of wind carried to 
us the pungent, unmistakable odor char- 
acteristic of the male in the rutting sea- 
son. We waited patiently, whined coax- 
ingly, and grunted angrily; we “ sloshed ” 
the paddle to simulate the sound of an 
animal in the water; we tried all the 
tricks we knew, for the best part of an 
hour, but no moose appeared, and no 
sound marked his whereabouts. Then all 
of a sudden-there smote our ears a faint 
“swish” in the tall, rank grass a few 
rods off, 


Then darkness again and a silence! 


The next morning we examined the 
ground, and found from the tracks which 
were deeply marked that the bull had been 
standing all the time behind’ a bunch 
of alders not three rods from our canoe, 
and that he had stolen away, without a 
sound save the soft swish of the bending 
grass. How such great and apparently 
clumsy creatures can move so noiselessly 
through the thick undergrowth is a mys- 
tery. 

I once had the misfortune to kill a 
moose in calling season that I did not 
mean to shoot, and I came near paying 
dear for the mistake. It was eight or 
ten years ago, when the use of the “* jack” 
was lawful in Maine. We started out one 
night to call, shortly after supper, and 
paddled down Munsungun stream below 
the dam at the foot of the lake. Coming 
round a bend we heard an animal in the 
water a few rods away, ran down on it, 
and I opened the jack. Half-way up the 
bank I caught sight of what looked like 
a moose, but I could see no horns, and 
did not raise my gun. To my surprise I 
heard a whispered “ Shoot! Shoot!” from 
the stern of the canoe. In those early 
days I was instantly responsive to any 
suggestion from William, and I obeyed 
without hesitation. If he could see 
horns, well and good. There was a plung- 
ing dash of something big and _ black, 
whose outlines I could only dimly discern 
through the thick smoke—for it was be- 
fore I had begun to use nitro powders— 
and the rush of a big body across the 
stream, and I could feel the canoe driven 
after, under William’s powerful strokes, 
as he shouted, “Give him another!” 
Then the black mass seemed to rise out 
of the water, swing round, and come 
plunging straight at the jack at my el- 





_afraid o’ no moose.” 





bow. The stream was only about five 
feet deep, with a pebbly bottom, which 
gave the moose a firm foothold, and it 
came on, rearing, plunging, and_ strik- 


ing with its forefeet like a fighting 
stallion. I could feel William straining 


his powerful muscles to snub and turn 
the canoe, while his warning shout came 
sharp and strenuous, “Shoot! Shoot!” 
But the fog of mist and smoke was too 
thick to risk a random shot, and somehow 
I managed to hold my fire until the ani- 


mal came into the light of the jack 
and almost into the boat. Even as it 


was I had to fling the rifle into my elbow 
and pull the trigger as we rolled over, 
jumping back to get away from the jack, 
and kicking the canoe forward between 
me and the moose. There was a very 
pronounced mix-up of canoe, moose, Wil- 
liam, and me. I scrambled ashore to 
climb a tree and get our bearings, but 
changed my mind and came back. Rifle, 
axe, and jack had gone to the bottom, and 
the boat was upside down. But nobody 
was hurt, and the moose had disappeared. 
Kither I outswam it, or it caught the 
fierce look in my eye before the jack went 
out and was scared away. We righted 
the canoe, found that our matches were 
soaked, the flask at camp six miles off, 
and no means of lighting a fire at hand. 
So we started to work up stream in the 
dark, and ran into a sand-bar. At that 
there came a crashing plunge in front of 
us that made me and my hair rise on end. 
The next crash sounded in the woods. 
That relieved me somewhat. William sat 
motionless. I asked him why he waited, 
and if he was afraid the moose was 
going to charge again. He said, “I ain’t 
I said I wasn’t, 
either; that the chattering of my teeth 
was caused by the raw night air, and that 
I was soaked to the skin and chilled to 
the marrow, and wanted to go home. This 
was true. He said he wanted to know 
where the moose was, and I told him. I 
said it was in the woods. This was true, 
too. I explained that I had marked it 
down, close to a burnt cedar-top, while I 
was standing in the water up to my arm- 
pits trying to feel for my rifle with my 
feet. I did not think I could kill it with 
a paddle, for the chill would make my 
aim shaky and inaccurate. So we shoved 
up stream as fast as we could drive the 
boat, hauled over the dam, and paddled 
five miles up Munsungun Lake to our 
camp, dry clothes,and a hot fire—and some 
other things we took to ward off a cold. 
The next morning we went back, fished 
up rifle, axe, and jack, and found the 
moose lying not far from the cedar-top. 
Both shots were fatal; the first had gone 
into the left hind quarter and ranged 
through belly and lungs, lodging in the 
right shoulder; the second had broken the 
jawbone and cut through the roof of the 


tongue. I was glad to have my judgment 
sustained. It was clear that the rifle, 


even at night, had been more reliable and 
effective than the paddle would have been. 

Two years later we called in another 
moose, not intending to kill, for we had 
got one bull, a fine head, several days 
before. It was on Reed Pond, in this 
same Munsungun region, and William was 
handling the trumpet. We began calling 
shortly after dusk, sitting in the canoe 
off a rocky point at the easterly end of 
that beautiful little lake. Just after 
the third call—that is, forty minutes 
from when he began—there came a curious 
soughing sound, apparently miles away, 
something like the puff of a locomotive 
heard far off through the woods on a 
clear, still night, a sort of “ 0-0-0-f.” 
William whispered,“ That’s a bull.” Pret- 
ty soon it came again, and yet again, 
and each time more distinctly. Then it 
seemed to grow fainter and louder by 
turns, but always coming from the same 
direction. “ He’s workin’ towards us up 
and down the ridges,” whispered Will. 
Then the “ o-o-o-fs ”* ceased, and present- 
ly we heard an oddly ludicrous sort of 
whine. “ He’s got a cow with him, callin’ 
him back,” says William. This was a 
new feature in my experience, and gave 
zest to the episode. Pretty soon it was 
time to call again, and the sonorous tones 
rolled out from William’s mighty chest. 
This started the bull again, and his an- 
swers were prompt and vigorous. Now 
we could hear him plunging through the 
woods, and every now and then a crash 
as he leaped over some windfall, while 
the dry branches cracked and rattled on 
his horns. Nearer and nearer he came, 
hardly stopping till he reached the edge 
of the lake. 

When there he paused, as if to lend one 
ear to the jealous remonstrance of his 
consort, while he listened with the other 
for the inviting temptations of novelty. 


All at onee—for another twenty minutes | 


had passed, and William’s custom is to 
call strictly on time, even when the bull 
is close at hand—the horn gave forth a 


different note from anything I had ever 
heard, a long-drawn, coaxing whine that 
suggested the * m-i-a-u-o-w”’ of an amor- 


cus tomeat projected through a mega- 
phone. Again the bull moved toward us, 


and stopped again just within the circling 
cover of the woods. Then William filled 











his hat with water and slowly poured 
a stream upon the limpid surface of the 
lake. ‘The bull came on with a_ rush, 
pushed through the bushes, slid grunt 
ing down the bank, and stood knee-deep 
in the water, as William, “ still ” - pad- 


dling, shoved the canoe noiselessly up to | 


him, and I opened the jack. There was 
a full moon shining down over my right 
shoulder. This and the slight mist ris- 
ing from the lake made the jack’s light 


glow dimly, but I could see quite plainly | 


enough to note that the animal was a 
three or four year old, with fifteen prongs 
to a shapely set of horns. So there was 
no need whatever of getting up any closer, 
and when the bull first lowered his head 
and sucked in a long drink (as I solemn- 
ly aver, though William says he simply 
drew in a deep breath to catch our scent), 
and then raised his great muzzle, infla- 
ted his nostrils with a long- drawn 
“w-o-o-0-f!” and took a step toward us, 
I did not care to have him come any 
nearer. I could.see all of him I wished 
to see from where I was. I don’t know 
what made me glance over my right shoul- 
der—perhaps it was to let William know 
I appreciated his skill in putting me up 
so close; but I happened to catch sight 
of the moon and the jackstick together, 
and the jackstick was slowly crossing the 
face of the moon—the canoe was noise- 
lessly and imperceptibly gliding nearer 
and nearer to the. bull. I whispered: 
“Keep away! I don’t want another 
moose to get aboard the boat!” and I 
could feel the canoe shake with William’s 





silent, cruel laughter. I looked back at 
the bull. This time I had to look up, 


for I vow the nose of the canoe was al- 
most between his forelegs, and I could 
see the “ruff” rise and stiffen on his 
hump. Mine did the same. At least 1 
felt that way. It was an awkward situa- 
tion for at least two of the three of us— 
the bull and me. William did not share 
our embarrassment in the least. He en- 
joyed it. But I was between him and 
the bull—and fifteen feet nearer. I slowly 
raised my rifle, covered the bull’s breast, 
and whispered over my shoulder, “ If you 
don’t quit I’ll shoot.” I said one or two 
other things, not exactly connected sen- 
tences, rather phrases to emphasize my 
meaning. It was plain enough, and sug- 
gested the risk of a heavy fine and impris- 
onment for violating the game-laws. The 
canoe shook more than ever, but it began 
to move in the right direction, drifted 
back, and swung slowly round until the 
animal passed out of the disk of light, 
when I quietly raised my hand and closed 
the jack. I never saw before and never 
expect to meet again such a_ persistent 





moose. We paddled back to the point 
from whick we had_  ealled, when, 
*“ w-o-o-f!” “o-o-f!” “ swish,” ‘ swash,” 


crashing through the branches and splash- 
ing into the water came the bull. We 
waited a few seconds until he cleared the 
shadow of the woods and came into the 
moonlight, and sure enough he was head- 
ing straight for the point of rocks. There 
we left him, and paddled across the lake 
to the landing at the end of the carry 
leading to camp. We hauled up the canoe 
and turned it, with no attempt at quiet, 
talked and laughed, opened the jack, 
snapped it to with a click, picked up the 
home trail, when, “ w-o-o-f!” “ 0-0-f!” 
“ swish,” “ swash,” there was our persist- 
ent, aggressive wooer doggedly swimming 
toward us not two rods away! This was 
enough for us; it was more than enough 
for me. I grabbed the jack, and yelling 
to William, “I came up here to hunt 
moose, not to be chased by ’em,’ fled 
down the trail. The quiet William came 
chuckling and gurgling behind. It was 
enly a few rods to the little birch-bark 
shanty, which would have been no pro- 
tection whatever against a cruelly deceived 
and justly infuriated bull moose. But I 
got inside and closed the door. We were 
not followed. Whether recalled by the 
actual, in the person of his flesh-and-blood 
consort, from a vain search after the ideal, 
in the will-o’-the-wisp phantom that led 
him astray, I did not try, by an exam- 
ination of the tracks next day, to find out. 
As I look back across the intervening 
years I feel that my conduct was sports- 


manlike and dignified. William’s was 
neither. He treated both the moose and 


me with a disrespect which smacked of 
contempt. He made sport of my caution 
and the bull’s curiosity. This was play- 
ing upon the intimate susceptibilities of 
man and beast. You are bold indeed, 
William; but our hunting trips are not 


yet all over; and bear this in mind: My | 


turn will come. 
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Pps Securities 


List of current offerings sent on application, 
Transact a general banking business, 
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authorities in their respective lines. 
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THANKSGIVING ON THE BOSPORUS 
Turkey: ‘*Considering the season, I guess I’d better be thankful I’m alive.” 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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it done ?”’ 


Very simple, but will keep you 
puzzling for hours. 
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Is immeasurably in advance of all others be- friends.” 
cause of its superior form of construction ; it is ‘One of the smoothest things I ever saw.’ 
open, leaving the horse’s hoof free to the air, (From Colorado).—“ It’s the cleverest - 
thus insuring a healthy foot. The shoe is light that ever came over the Pike. 
and neat. Have your shoer order them, and 
send for our free booklet, ‘‘Horse Sense on F be E E for 2¢. stamp to 
Horses’ Feet. cover cost of mailing. 
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> Pan-American Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. 


The Exposition Souvenir Spoon issued by the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. is proving very popular. Many 
highly complimentary letters have been received from pur- 
chasers expressing surprise and pleasure at receipt of such a 
fine souvenir at so low a price. 

These are not cheap, worthless souvenirs. . They are 
made of best material, carefully and handsomely finished and 
fully guaranteed. They are serviceable and will last for years. 
Spoons of like quality sold at 50 to 75 cents at the Exposition. 

Sent post paid to any address for. twenty cents in coin. 

In ordering: Detach coupon below, fill in your name 
and address plainly and mail direct to factory. If you do not 
wish to mutilate magazine, spoon will be sent upon receipt 
of price, without coupon. 

Lake Shore Pan-American Souvenir Coupon. 

THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Enclosed find 
twenty cents in coin for which send me one L. S. & M. S. Ry. Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon. Address 
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Quality Strictly Southern Ry. For any desired particulars about this route 
First Grade. address A. J. Smiru, G. P: & T. A., Cleveland, O. 

















Pennsylvania Railroad’s Winter Ex- 
cursion Route Book, 





In pursuance of its annual custom, the Passen- 
ger Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company has just issued an attractive and com- 
prehensive book descriptive of the leading Win- 
ter resorts of the East and South, and giving 
the rates and various routes and combinations 
of routes of travel. Like all the publications 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, this 


graphical and clerical work. It is bound in a 
handsome and artistic cover in colors, and con- 
tains much valuable information for Winter 
m a tourists and travellers in general. It can be had 
fy A S free of charge at the principal ticket offices of 
FR eNO Sait ‘i rf ait: the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, or will 
ER FROM 5 RU! st be sent postpaid upon application to Geo. W. 
, M DA : Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Phil: ladelphia. 
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“LAKE SHORE LIMITED.’ 


Our wendestels puzzle, 


has carried no end of fun to 
thousands of homes, and _ set 
whole villages asking, ‘‘ How is 


““The puzzle is exceedingly interesting and 
ingenious. Have had much fun showing it to 


- Huckleberry Finn _. | 4. The Prince @ the Pauper 


3. Connecticut Yankee. in | 6. The Man that Corrupted 


The price of these six volumes, nicely illustrated and hand- 
O U R O F F E R bess-ararari . special cloth, with gilt tops and uncut edges, 
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payment of balance to be made at rate of $1.00 MONTHLY FOR ELEVEN MONTHS, 
AND on receipt of this Dollar we will enter you at once, without additional cost, as a 
| subscriber to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, or Harper’s 
Bazar for one year. If you do not like the books when they reach you, return them 
at our expense. As soon as we receive the Dollar the six books will be sent to you, also 





